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PREFACE 


cl Bese little book is not intended to be a biography of 
Sir Charles Bagot. I have included a chapter on 
Bagot’s career prior to his coming to Canada because it 
seemed necessary to an understanding of his work as 
governor-general, and because—so far as I know—no 
satisfactory sketch of his life exists in print. Nor is the 
book intended to be a full account of Bagot as governor, 
or of Canada during his term of office. Many important 
aspects of the history of that time, which have no bearing 
on the subject in hand, have therefore been omitted. My 
object has been to examine in some detail a short but 
critical phase of the development of British policy in 
Canada, and of Canadian political life. At the beginning 
of the reign of Queen Victoria armed rebellions broke out 
in both Upper and Lower Canada. Here indeed was a 
startling reminder of the fact that the military conquest 
of Canada during the Seven Years’ War was not the end 
but only the beginning of the winning of the Canadian 
people to corporate membership in the British Empire. 
In the years that followed came the attempts to solve this 
problem in colonial government. In these attempts there 
appeared the strength and weakness of nineteenth-century 
England as a colonial power. Errors of judgement may 
be seen; mistakes were made; not a few Englishmen lost 
heart. The mistakes are well known, and the ignorance 
of Canada in Great Britain has often been pointed out. 
In the following sketch I have attempted to show how one 
governor of this period helped to lay the foundations of 
orderly government in Canada, and of better relations 
with the mother-country. 

I have deliberately quoted freely from Bagot’s letters 
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and dispatches because they are written with unusual 
charm and understanding: for the same reason I have 
included his two most important dispatches as appendixes. 

The list of authorities at the end of this volume includes 
only those which have proved to be of value. I have made 
no attempt to provide a complete list of all those works 
on Canadian history which refer to Sir Charles Bagot. 

It is a pleasure to express my gratitude to Mr. W. P. M. 
Kennedy, Professor of Law and Political Institutions in 
this University, who encouraged me to begin this mono- 
graph, and who has given liberally of his time and advice 
throughout its preparation. I should like also to thank 
Mr. W. L. Grant, Principal of Upper Canada College, 
who read the whole book in manuscript and offered several 
valuable suggestions; Dr. Doughty and the staff of the 
Public Archives of Canada for their unfailing help and 
courtesy; and my colleagues in the Department of History 
for their help in many ways. It is perhaps needless to 
add that responsibility for the opinions expressed rests 
on myself alone. Lastly, I have to thank the Rhodes 
Trustees for a generous contribution towards the cost of 
publication, 


GP. pele 


University oF Toronto. 
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I 
BIOGRAPHICAL, 1781-1841 
HARLES BAGOT belonged to one of the oldest 


families in England, for his ancestors are said to 
have held land in Staffordshire since before the Conquest." 
His father was the first Baron Bagot, and his mother a 
daughter of Viscount Bolingbroke. Charles was born in 
1781, the second surviving son. He received what was 
then the education usual for men of his class at Rugby 
and Christ Church, Oxford. In 1801 he was admitted to 
Lincoln’s Inn, but took a strong dislike to the law. In 
July 1806 he married Mary Wellesley-Pole, daughter of 
the Earl of Mornington, and niece to the Duke of Wel- 
lington. In 1807 he began a short career in the House 
of Commons as member for Castle Rising, a rotten 
borough in the gift of his uncle, Richard Howard. 

In the spring of 1807 the Tories returned to power 
under the Duke of Portland, with Canning as Foreign 
Secretary. Bagot, who was already of the Canning group, 
was offered an under-secretaryship at the Foreign Office 
on condition that he should retain it only if he proved 
capable of.the work, and that he should resign from the 
House should his administrative duties require it. Bagot 
accepted the office on these conditions, and almost im- 
mediately applied for the Chiltern Hundreds. His tenure 
of office proved to be a brief one, however, for in October 
1809 Canning ceased to be Foreign Secretary. 

Thus freed both from his duties as member of the 
House of Commons and his work in the Foreign Office, 
Bagot, helped by his influential friends and relatives, now 
turned to diplomacy. His first appointment was that of 
minister-plenipotentiary to France (July 1814), but here 


t Dictionary of National Biography, article on ‘William Bagot’, vol. i, 
p- 872 (London, 1908). . 

2 For a general sketch of Bagot’s life see Dictionary of National Bio- 
graphy, article on ‘Charles Bagot’, vol. xxii, p. 98. 
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he was replaced in the next month by the Duke of Wel- 
lington. A year later he was made minister-plenipotentiary 
and envoy extraordinary to the United States, though he 
did not arrive in Washington until March 1816. 

The appointment of a minister to the United States 
signified the resumption of diplomatic relations after the 
war of 1812—14. It was no easy task that Charles Bagot 
undertook on his first major diplomatic appointment at 
the age of thirty-five. Many questions had arisen both 
before and during the war that were crying out for settle- 
ment. The policy of the British Government towards the 
United States was, according to Castlereagh, ‘laying aside 
all unpleasant recollections, to smoothe all asperities be- 
tween the two nations, and to unite them in sentiments 
of goodwill as of substantial interest’.* This, of course, 
sounded very well, but the difficulty was that a clash of 
substantial interests was only too likely to destroy the 
sentiments of goodwill. Probably no one knew this better 
than the experienced Castlereagh. 

One lesson of public life Bagot seems to have learned 
quickly—the ability to get on with people whether they 
were agreeable to him or not. It was fully recognized in 
England that the British minister was not likely to be 
received with open arms, and that he would first have to 
make himself persona grata in Washington if he was to 
succeed in the constructive side of his task. ‘I am afraid’, 
wrote Canning, ‘... that the question is not so much how 
you will treat them, as how they will treat you, and that 
the hardest lesson which a British Minister has to learn 
in America is not what to do, but what to bear.’? Bagot 
soon decided that an attempt was being made by the 
Americans to establish better relations. “I am very well 
satisfied with my reception here,’ he wrote to a friend, ‘all 
parties have been civil to me. This is perhaps an effort 


sis Castlereagh to Bagot, November 10, 1817, quoted by W. A. Phillips 
in pare History of British Foreign Policy, vol. ii, p. 16 (Cambridge, 
1923). 

Canning to Bagot, July 14, 1815, Bagot, J., George Canning and hi 
Friends, vol. ii, p. 5 (London, 1909). : 2 ‘ 
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to some of their tongues and tempers, but it is a good 
symptom, and helps me much in the conciliatory tone 
which I wish to give. I hope to do something toward 
correcting the malus animus against us, but no man can 
do much—for it is the food of a great, and I fear the pre- 
dominant party in the Country, there is consequently a 
direct interest in keeping it alive... . Monroe touched 
upon a few sore subjects the other day .. . but his manner 
was very different from what it would have been 5 years 
ago. * Bagot was not attracted by Washington—‘a 
swamp, a common, and a desert .. .’, he later called it.? 
Perhaps the worst trial he had to bear was the heat: ‘Sir, 
it is dreadful—it is deleterious—it leads to madness. Ice 
houses take fire and scream because they cannot bear it. 
There is no enjoyment here—all I can hope to do is to 
prevent being unhappy.’ Though he complained of a lack 
of “good society’, he admitted that ‘. . . everybody is un- 
commonly civil to us; we have been well received pub- 
lickly & privately—& I believe we are liked; so take care 
that what I have said touching the people does not come 
back to this country... .’3 To his friend Binning he 
revealed one of the secrets of his popularity in Washing- 
ton: ‘... I have reason to think (I say it 20 you, because it 
will go xo further) that 1 have hitherto succeeded in making 
myself better liked and received than any of my predeces- 
sors, by never indulging in any of the sarcasms of which 
the people are in constant expectation from every Euro- 
pean, and especially from every Englishman.’+ T'wo years 
after Bagot’s arrival word came from his father-in-law that 
the British Government was well satisfied with his work. 
‘,.. The truth is,’ he wrote, ‘that your mission is at this 
moment by far the most important of any in our Diplo- 
macy, and you have the singular good fortune not only of 
giving the greatest satisfaction to your own government 


1 Bagot to William Hamilton, May 6, 1816, Bagot Papers (Canadian 
Archives). 

2 Bagot to Ashburton, May 6, 1842, ibid. 

3 Bagot to Sneyd, June 12, 1816, Bagot, of. cit., vol. ii, p. 21. 

4 Bagot to Binning, October 24, 1816, idid., vol. 11, p. 35. 
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but of also pleasing the Americans, so as to have rendered 
the British Minister at Washington an object of respect and 
admiration, instead of being one as heretofore of contempt 
and ridicule; this is thoroughly well understood here and 
by nobody more felt than by Lord Castlereagheae 
The specific questions with which Bagot had to deal 
while he was in Washington were many and varied. 
There were, beyond the usual routine business, temporary 
worries caused by such things as the presence of Joseph 
Bonaparte in the United States. Bagot’s main task, how- 
ever, lay in the removal of friction between the two 
countries. Of the issues which threatened amicable rela- 
tions in the future the most conspicuous was settled by 
the Rush—Bagot Agreement of 1817. The late war had 
demonstrated the importance of naval control of the inland 
waterways, especially of the St. Lawrence and the Great 
Lakes which formed the greater part of the international 
boundary between Canada and the United States. In the 
latter part of the war there was a large increase in ship- 
building on both sides, which threatened to develop into 
an expensive and explosive race in armaments. As late as 
July 1816 the Admiralty was considering elaborate plans, 
drawn up by Sir Edward Owen, commander-in-chief of 
naval forces in Canada, for the improvement of naval 
defences, ‘on which the Maintenance of our Naval 
superiority on the Lakes, so essentially necessary to the 
preservation of the Upper Provinces in the event of a 
War, must chiefly depend. .. .’* While Adams was still 
American minister in London he brought before the 
British Government a proposal that an agreement should 
be made in regard to naval armaments on the lakes, ‘which 
while it tended to diminish the expenses of each Country, 
might diminish also the chances of collision, and prevent 
any feelings of jealousy. . . .’3 Bagot was instructed to 


* Wellesley-Pole to Bagot, March 6, 1818, Bagot, op. cit., vol. ii, Ds 07. 

2 J. W. Croker to Henry Goulburn, July 6, 1816, Series Q, 141-1 
(Canadian Archives). The reports which accompany this letter are elabo- 
rate. ‘There are two volumes of text and three of maps and charts. 

3 Bagot to Monroe, July 26, 1816, Bagot Papers. See also Mowat, 
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carry on negotiations in Washington towards this end, and 
he accordingly asked Monroe what ‘particular arrange- 
ments’ his Government had in mind.? On receiving the 
specific American proposals,’ Bagot replied that he was 
not authorized to arrange details, but at the same time 
offered, on his own authority, to make any temporary 
arrangement to prevent further construction of armed 
vessels on the Great Lakes.3 This was as far as he would 
go, though pressed by Monroe to effect a mutual reduc- 
tion. An exchange was made of official statements of the 
existing naval forces on the lakes,5’ and a temporary 
arrangement made that the same maximum of strength 
should be fixed for each. This was carried into effect late 
in 1816.° 

The final Agreement was not made until the following 
April, when signed letters were exchanged between Bagot 
and Rush, the Secretary of State. It was agreed that each 
country should be allowed one vessel on Lake Ontario, 
two on the upper lakes, and one on Lake Champlain. 
None of these was to exceed one hundred tons burden, 
and they were to have only one 18-pound cannon each.’ 
On these two letters, ratified a year later by the American 
Senate, rested the naval disarmament: complete disarma- 
ment it appears to have been on the British side, for the 
commander-in-chief reported to Bagot that ‘we are re- 
duced to a boat’s crew on the civil establishment’.® 


R. B., Diplomatic Relations of Great Britain and the United States, pp. 73 
et seg. (London, 1925). 

t Bagot to Monroe, July 26, 1816, Bagot Papers. 

2 Monroe to Bagot, August 2, 1816, idid. 

3 Bagot to Monroe, August 6, 1816, idid. 

4 Bagot to Monroe, August 13, 1816, ibid. 

5 The statement of British naval forces is in Baumgardt to Bagot, 
September 5, 1816, Bagot Papers; that of the American forces is in Monroe 
to Bagot, November 7, 1816, idid. ‘These statements show that, except 
on Lake Champlain, the number of British vessels built and under con- 
struction exceeded those of the United States by a considerable margin. 

6 Monroe to Bagot, November 7, 1816, Bagot Papers. _ ; 

7 Bagot to Rush, April 28, 1817, Series C, 674 (Canadian Archives); 
Rush to Bagot, April 29, 1817, ibid. 

8 R. Hall to Bagot, June 4, 1817, Bagot Papers. 
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Although Bagot cannot be credited with initiating this 
arrangement, he seems to have conducted the negotiations 
with sufficient skill and zeal. ‘Bagot,’ says an American 
historian, ‘though very cautious, was inclined to any 
reasonable measure for securing friendly relations. . . . 
Mr. Bagot was highly honoured at Washington.’* 

Other troubles arose out of shipping. There seemed to 
be a tendency on both sides for the continuance of sporadic 
war on the seas after the Treaty of Ghent. The British 
Government, for example, complained through Bagot that 
the United States sloop of war Peacock had captured three 
British merchantmen in the Straits of Sunda.? Bagot com- 
plained to Castlereagh that he had had repeatedly to pro- 
test against ‘Acts of Piracy committed upon British vessels 
by Vessels notoriously fitted out in the Ports of this 
Country’.3 The American Government, on the other hand, 
protested against such acts as the boarding of an American 
vessel near Detroit by a British officer.* 

The fisheries question was also a constant source of 
worry. There was dispute as to whether the American 
rights to inshore fisheries on the coasts of Canada and | 
Newfoundland had survived the war of 1812. The ques- 
tion was not settled until the Convention of 1818, and 
meanwhile Bagot was constantly obliged to deal with 
alleged infringements of British rights by American 
fishermen, and retaliatory measures taken by British 
men-of-war.5 

Another matter which affected Canada, and one which 
Bagot was called upon to take up with the American 
Government, was alleged violation of the clauses in the 
Treaty of Ghent dealing with the Indian allies of the 
respective combatants. A British officer complained that 


* Callahan, J. M., “The Neutrality of the American Lakes and Anglo- 
American Relations’ [Fohns Hopkins University Studies in Historical and 
Political Science, Series 16, p. 86 (Baltimore, 1898)]. 

* Monroe to Bagot, April 3, 1816, Bagot Papers. 

3 Bagot to Castlereagh, May 5, 1817, ibid. 

4 Bagot to Sherbrooke and Owen, August 14, 1816, zdid. 

3 See Wormwith, N. B., ‘Fishery Arbitrations’ [Cazada and its Pro- 
vinces, vol. viii, p. 683 (Toronto, 191 4)]. 
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Americans were attempting to secure the lands of the 
Indians. “The refusal on the part of the Indians to dispose 
of their lands, the Americans view with equal scorn and 
indifference. ... In fact I have scarcely a doubt, from the 
contemptuous insults which they heap upon them, that it 
is their wish to goad them into a War... . Next to the 
cutting us off from the Indians, the exclusive monopoly of 
the fur trade is the favourite project of the Americans... .’? 

In the summer of 1818 Bagot was granted a leave of 
absence of which he could avail himself if necessary, for 
his health was threatened by the heat of Washington.? He 
did not, however, return to England until the next year, 
when he ended his mission to the United States. Bagot’s 
first considerable diplomatic mission was a success. In 
the face of great difficulties he had established good rela- 
tions between the two countries, and had materially aided 
the settlement of outstanding causes of friction. Of his 
successor, Stratford Canning, Castlereagh told Rush that 
he had been chosen in accordance with ‘an anxious desire 
to keep up the system of conciliation which had been acted 
upon with so much advantage to both countries by Mr. 
Bagot’, and that he believed Canning to possess ‘every 
qualification for treading in the same path’.3 Canning was 
glad to avail himself of Bagot’s advice and thanked him 
for ‘. . . the most handsome as well as most useful letter 
that it has ever been my lot to receive... .’4 

The remainder of Bagot’s diplomatic career was not so 
directly connected with Canadian affairs, though it has 
a bearing on his governorship since it helps to show the 
development of his political experience. From Washing- 
ton, after a brief interval at home, Bagot went to St. 
Petersburg as ambassador, arriving there in July 1820. 
At the Russian capital he was in a very different, and a 

I McDouall to Sherbrooke, August 7, 1816; enclosure in Sherbrooke 
to Bagot, August 8, 1816, Bagot Papers. 


2 Bagot to Castlereagh, July 27, 1818, idid. 
3 Quoted in Dictionary of National Biography, article on ‘Stratford 


Canning’, vol. ili, p. 888. 
4 Stratford Canning to Bagot, December 24, 1819, Bagot, op. cit., 


vol. li, p. 95- 
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more congenial, atmosphere. ‘I have been very well re- 


ceived both by the Court and by society,’ he reported, 
‘and I find a very good corps diplomatique—but I see 
plainly that my utility, and perhaps my comfort, will 
depend mainly upon my success in acquiring the real con- 
fidence of the emperor. He is a// and every thing here. 
His capital is the most splendid city of which I had any 
conception—but it is triste and monotonous, and the 
population of London could hardly fill its quays and 
Strectsr 
Bagot’s departure from Washington deprived him of 
any part in the crisis in the affairs of the Spanish-American 
colonies; but at St. Petersburg he became involved in 
another aspect of the Concert of Europe. The Greek 
Revolt of 1821 opened up a new and dangerous side of 
the Eastern Question. The expedition of Ypsilanti, the 
known sympathy in Russia for the Greek Christians, and 
the traditional hostility of Russia and Turkey made 
Russian intervention seem highly probable. The British 
policy was to keep Russia from beginning a war, the extent 
of which could not be estimated, and in which British 
interests would be endangered. ‘To Bagot it seemed to be 
touch and go whether peace could be maintained. He was 
of the opinion that the emperor did not wish for war, but 
thought that it was very difficult for him to keep the 
peace.” In July he reported that only a village divided the 
Turkish and Russian armies.3 At the beginning of 1822, 
acting on instructions from Castlereagh, Bagot began a 
series of attempts to bring Russia and the Porte into direct 
negotiation.t ‘his proved to be a long and difficult task. 


Bagot to Bathurst, July 19/31, 1820, Bagot Papers. 

2 Bagot to Strangford, June 28/July 10, 1821, idid. 

3 Bagot to Sir George Rose, July 27/August 8, 1821, ibid. _ 

4 Bagot to Gordon, February 7/19, 1822, ibid. ‘. .. we intend to make 
Your Excellency the great Pacificator, and a very noble ro/e it is . . . in 
fact, my dear Sir, you have the Avack of doing right, & I can assure you 
your proceedings are fully estimated here, & if you can but manage to 
bring about the renewal of negotiations between the Turks & the Russians 
at present, you will be considered a Phoenix in Diplomacy . . ”” (Planta 
to Bagot, January 20, 1822, Bagot, of. cit., vol. ii, p. 123). 
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In May 1824 he wrote to Strangford, then ambassador at 
Constantinople, that he still hoped to be able to announce 
the nomination of a Russian minister to the Porte—‘If I 
do, I shall sing my ‘“‘nunc dimittis” with a very light 
heart.’ * At the beginning of June he was able to announce 
‘the public designation at least of a Russian Minister at 
enesrorte 

It would be impossible to arrive at any just appreciation 
of Bagot’s work at St. Petersburg without going into the 
intricacies of the Eastern Question and following the 
details of British foreign policy under Castlereagh and 
Canning, which is neither possible nor desirable here. On 
one occasion Bagot (who was acting on the assumption 
that the diplomatic relations of Russia and Turkey were 
as good as re-established) was severely reprimanded by 
Canning for taking part in a Conference of Ambassadors, 
and his action was disavowed.3 For the rest, he seems to 
have played his part quite adequately. And it was no easy 
part, for Europe was for several years on the verge of 
another widespread war; both Castlereagh and his suc- 
cessor Canning were involved in highly delicate relations 
with the other Great Powers; and the work of the ambas- 
sadors to the Great Powers was consequently of the utmost 
moment. Not the least complicated part of British diplo- 
macy was that which had to do with Russia. The Emperor 
Alexander, oscillating wildly between liberalism and reac- 
tion, had to be handled with the greatest care. It was in 
a letter to Bagot that Canning coined his famous phrase 
that indicated the end of England’s support of the Holy 
Alliance: ‘Every nation for itself, and God for us all. Only 
bid your Emperor be quiet, for the time for Areopagus, 
and the like of that, is gone by.’4 Not every man could 
have been entrusted with the task of keeping Alexander 
quiet. 


t Bagot to Strangford, May 20, 1824, Bagot Papers. 
2 Bagot to Strangford, June 4, 1824, idid. 
3 Temperley, H. W. V., Foreign Policy of Canning, p. 332 (London, 
1925). & 
< Canning to Bagot, January 3, 1823, Bagot, op. cit., vol. ii, p. 153. 
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The Alaska Boundary dispute was of minor importance 
compared to the general position of England in relation 
to the European Powers, but it was of more immediate 
interest to Canada.t The negotiations that Bagot carried 
on in St. Petersburg need not be considered in detail, 
inasmuch as they were suspended just before he left. It 
is, however, an interesting side-light on the difficulties of 
an ambassador, that Bagot found that John Quincy Adams 
(‘Squinty’ Adams he called him privately) had instructed 
the American minister to propose to Russia to divide the 
whole coast in question between them, to the exclusion of 
Great Britain.» As Adams, only shortly before this was 
discovered, had proposed to Canning that the two coun- 
tries should act jointly in the negotiations with Russia, 
Bagot’s wrath can be understood. On the other hand, 
Bagot found that the Russian Government *. . . must be 
dealt with as you would deal with a horse-dealer. . . .’3 

In the autumn of 1824 Bagot left St. Petersburg for The 
Hague. The change was one which he himself desired, as 
St. Petersburg was too far from England and his family 
for him to stay there indefinitely.4 ‘That it was not a step 
back is indicated by Canning’s description of the Nether- 
lands embassy as ‘the very best thing which the Secretary 
of State has to give’.5 Judging by the following passage 
in a letter written from Brussels, the cares of office in 
Russia had not destroyed Bagot’s cheerfulness: ‘. . . For 
the last 8 days’, he wrote to George Villiers, ‘I have never 
spoken or eaten with less than Kings or Kings’ sons. 
They have very nearly killed me. I have a great mind 
to marry my kitchen-maid and retire, like Sir Tizzlemy. 
King of Prussia, King and Queen of Holland, Duke & 


* For the whole dispute over Alaska see White, J., ‘Boundary Disputes 
and ‘Treaties’ (Canada and its Provinces, vol. viii, p. 917). 

2 Bagot to Canning, February 17, 1824, Bagot Papers. 

3 Bagot to Canning, March 29, 1824, idid. 

4 “He [Bagot] asked it of me very early on the grounds of private friend- 
ship and family distress & difficulties . . ” [Canning to Liverpool, October 
27, 1824, Stapleton, E. J., Oficial Correspondence of George Canning, vol. i, 
p- ees 1887)]. 

5 Ibid. 
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Dss. of Clarence, Duke of Cumberland, Prince William, 
Prince Charles, Prince Albert, Prince Frederic of Prus- 
sia, Prince of Orange, & Prince Frederic and Princesses, 
Prince Louis of Hesse-Homburg, Prince Hellcat and 
Prince Splitwig—these have been my playfellows for more 
than a week, and I have played till lam nearly dead. Now 
I must begin packing up for Hague, and making arrange- 
ments for the movement of my vast army; then I must 
travel somewhere to get out of the way of my own things 
and people, and I must pass two or three scrambling 
weeks before I can settle down, like a stork, into my Dutch 
nest. So it goes on, and so it will go on till I ossify and 
St.-Helensify.’ * 

After a few months at The Hague Bagot found that 
the relations of England and the Netherlands called for 
improvement. He was anxious to establish a good under- 
standing with the king, who, though ‘a huckstering butter 
and cheese King’, was ‘nearly the ablest, and quite the 
most active, man in this country’. “The two great objects 
of his life,’ Bagot explained, ‘and which he has accom- 
plished with complete success, are to usurp quietly as 
much power as he possibly can for the Crown, and to fill 
his pockets as full as they will hold. I do not suppose that 
naturally he has any love for us. He has no love for any- 
body, and’ he hates the King of England as he hates 
poison, ef pour cause: but he knows just as well as you do 
that whenever he is in a difficulty he must turn to us in 
preference to any other power, and so far we may always 
count upon a sort of predilection in our favour. He is the 
most accessible of Sovereigns, and if he is as obstinate as 
a pig, he has nevertheless a most excellent understanding 
with great general information, and he is the best and 
most patient listener I know. 

‘... If I understand my position rightly, I am here, 
with the character which I hold, for the purpose of making 
our estimate of the rank which this country is intended 
to occupy in Europe, to prevent as much as possible any 

1 Bagot to George Villiers, September 23, 1825, Maxwell, H., F ourth 
Earl of Clarendon, vol. i, p. 48 (London, 1913). 
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foreign influence or ascendancy but our own, and to place 
myself as nearly and as frequently alongside of the King 
as I can, in order that we may have, when we want it, and 
he may have, if he pleases, a direct channel of the most 
confidential intercourse. .. .’* 

The Netherlands embassy had a peculiar importance 
during these years. The union of Holland and Belgium 
was not working without a good deal of friction. A large 
party in Belgium was anxious for separation, believing 
that their country was being exploited by a Dutch king 
and Dutch ministers. What made the situation of especial 
interest to England was that there was talk in France of 
annexing Belgium,’ a part of the old desire for the ‘natural 
frontiers’. England, of course, would have regarded such 
a move as a blow at her interests in the Channel. Sir 
Charles Bagot (as he now was) therefore bent his efforts 
towards bettering the relations of England and the Nether- 
lands; while keeping an eye on French intrigues in 
Belgium. Finally he took a part in the negotiations 
which led to the separation of Holland and Belgium in 
i347. 

Bagot’s retirement from The Hague in 1831 proved 
the end—with one brief exception—of his career in diplo- 
macy. It was perhaps fitting that this typical product of 
the Canning school should have followed so closely from 
the diplomatic stage his great leader and well-loved friend. 
During the next ten years Bagot was very little in public 
life. Whilst at The Hague he had been asked by Canning 
whether he would care to go to India ‘as Great Mogul’; 
but had refused the offer on account of his health before 
an indiscreet vote by his brother, Lord Bagot, obliged 
Canning to withdraw it.3 In September 1832 Raikes 
entered in his diary that ‘Sir Charles Bagot said to me at 
White’s, that the mission to St. Petersburg had been really 
offered to him soon after he returned from the Hague, 
and previous to Durham’s appointment, which he refused 

t Bagot to Canning, April 4, 1826, Bagot, op. cit., vol. ll, p. 342. 

* Cambridge History of British Foreign Policy, vol. ii, p. 121. 

3 Bagot, op. cit., vol. ii, p. 404. 
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for several reasons, which may be easily imagined. .. .”? 
Whatever the truth of this report, it is certain that Bagot 
did not return to Russia. In 1835 he went on a short 
mission to Vienna to congratulate Francis I on his acces- 
sion. He was also instructed by Wellington to ‘cultivate 
the most perfect harmony and good understanding be- 
tween the two crowns and nations’.» Apart from this one 
friendly mission, the decade 1831-41 was the quietest 
period in a busy life; and the only prolonged opportunity 
which Bagot was given to spend with his family and his 
host of friends. 

In 1841, however, Bagot was called from his temporary 
retirement to a different branch of the public service. In 
September of that year Peel’s second ministry took office, 
and was obliged immediately to find a new Governor- 
General for Canada, Sydenham having sent in his resigna- 
tion at the end of July. The retiring governor, so Stanley3 
informed Peel, “presses in the strongest terms the neces- 
sity of sending out, as his successor, some one well con- 
versant with parliamentary practice, and able in point of 
fact to act as leader of the House himself by means of 
constant private communications with the members’.4 
Sydenham himself suggested Sir George Grey,5 but he 
was ruled out as not being a Conservative. Stanley men- 
tioned, amongst other names, that of Stratford Canning. 
On September 9 Charles Buller voluntarily began to take 
part in the discussions. Writing to Peel, who, he hoped, 
would acquit him ‘of an impertinent love of meddling’, he 
urged that affairs were not really settled in Canada, and 
that its future peace depended on the appointment of ‘a 
wise governor’. He then gave a list of the qualifications 


1 Fournal Kept by Thomas Raikes, vol. i, p. 49 (London, 1858). 

2 Wellington to Bagot, April 7, 1835, F. O. 7, vol. ccliv, p. 16 (Public 
Record Office). 

3 Lord Stanley (later Earl of Derby), colonial secretary. 

4 See an important article by Paul Knaplund, “The Buller-Peel Corre- 
spondence regarding Canada, 1841’ (Canadian Historical Review, vol. viii, 
no. 1). This is based on the Peel Papers in the British Museum. 

5 Under-secretary for the colonies under Spring-Rice and Glenelg. 
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he considered especially necessary for a Governor-General 


of Canada: 

‘r, He must know how to manage a not easily manage- 
able representative body. Ld. Sydenham’s skill in this has 
been the main cause of his success. 

‘2. He must be a sincere upright man with so high a 
character for such qualities as shall get him the ear/y con- 
fidence of the people in his professions & promises. 

‘3, He must be a man, who will not take part with or 
for Colonial parties, merely because they bear the same 
names as those in England: who will not give blindly in 
to all that is proposed by the Canadian Tories, & keep 
the Reformers aloof: but who will judge for himself & 
select the best men he can find to serve him. 

‘4. He must be a humane just man who will have the 
liberality & good sense to raise up those, whom we have 
been forced to put down in Canada. I allude especially 
to the French.... 

‘s. He must be a man, who can understand & respect 
a ruder political condition, ruder interests & wants, ruder 
feelings & education, ruder manners & a greater state of 
social equality, than those which we see in Europe. 

‘6. He must have no prejudices against the govern- 
ment & people of the United States. It is essential on 
the contrary that he should be inclined to conciliate both. 
For the Governor Genl. of Canada will in fact among his 
duties have in a great measure those of Ambassador to 
the United States. 

“7. All these qualities will be useless unless he be a man 
of some political mark. ... Your Governor General should 
be a man who carries some character & position with him, 
& who may hope by success there to pave the way for 
a high political career at home—not a worn-out man who 
would merely reckon on taking his five years in Canada 
as preliminary to passing a few years of old age at Chelten- 
ham or his country seat.’ ? 

_To this Peel replied immediately that he entirely agreed 
with all Buller’s observations. He and Stanley had both 
t Knaplund, of. cit. 
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thought of Lord Eliot, but he was required for Ireland. 
“Our choice’, he continued, ‘has been influenced exclusively 
by the desire to take the fittest man we could find. 

“You make a remark which inclined me to be more 
satisfied with our choice, than I even was before, though 
I believe it to be the best we could have made. You say 
“The Governor General of Canada will in fact among his 
Duties have in a great measure those of Ambassador to 
the United States’. This consideration and the know- 
ledge that He was one of the most popular ambassadors 
ever accredited to the United States, induced Lord Stanley 
and me to propose the appointment of Sir Charles Bagot. 

“He has filled the highest diplomatic positions, has 
never committed Himself in respect to Canadian Politics, 
or any Politics likely to create distrust, or make an un- 
favourable impression against Him—is free from all pre- 
judices tending to subject Him to undue party influence 
or prepossessions in Canada—But, above all, being a per- 
fect gentleman in manner & feelings—He accommodated 
Himself to American Society, and made himself extremely 
acceptable to the American people. He will obey instruc- 
tions—and if we can give Him the aid of a good Secretary 
—TI trust He will succeed in the important mission about 
to be confided to Him. 

‘At any-rate the selection is an honest one.’? 

To this Buller replied that he believed the selection to 
be an honest one, and trusted it was also wise. His chief 
objection to Bagot was that he knew nothing of him.3 

Peel appears to have been perfectly frank in this corre- 
spondence. It may therefore be assumed that Bagot’s 
influence in the United States was an important qualifica- 
tion in the eyes of the Prime Minister and Stanley. The 
appointment as Governor-General of Canada of a man 
who, although he had been associated with disputes be- 
tween the Governments of Great Britain and the United 
States, was still persona grata in the Republic, was at once 

t Eliot was appointed Chief Secretary for Ireland in 1841. 


2 Knaplund, op. cit. 
3 Ibid. 
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indicative of a desire to remove the strained relations that 
again existed and a guarantee of experienced counsel in 
the Canadian capital. But there was much more in the 
choice than that. It will be noticed that both of the other 
men mentioned by Stanley and Peel were diplomatists. 
Stratford Canning was a diplomatist all his life, and Eliot 
had divided his time between diplomacy and politics. 
Indeed there is nothing extraordinary in the fact that a 
governor-general should have been recruited from the 
diplomatic service. Queen Victoria criticized the appoint- 
ment of Bagot on the ground that he was not qualified for 
the task.’ But there is no known course of training for a 
governor-general. There are a great many qualifications 
he should have: there are a great many things that he 
ought to know. Information he can secure from an able 
secretary; nature and experience must account for the rest. 
A man who could bea successful diplomatist in the middle 
of the nineteenth century was a man whose character, 
judgement, and ability had been put to a severe test. 
‘, .. Those who are responsible for guiding relations be- 
tween States need a vast equipment in knowledge and in 
aptitude. ‘They must know the resources, the constitution 
and manner of government, the treaty obligations, the 
character of the dominant personalities, the national tem- 
perament and national objects, both of their own State 
and of its connexions—sometimes unruly and suspicious 
connexions—in the Family of Nations. They must well 
consider the relation of means to ends. Here, without any 
doubt, there is need of eyes for the past, the present, and 
the future—need of the three eyes of prudence: memory, 
intelligence, providence. . . .’? 

Sir Charles Bagot belonged to the governing class, at 
a time when there was still a governing class in England. 
By birth, marriage, or friendship he was connected with 
a host of the influential men of his day, and to this fact 


t Benson, A. C., and Esher, Viscount, Lesters of Queen Victoria, vol.i, 
p- 405 (London, 1907). 

2 Heatley, D. P., Diplomacy and the Study of International Relations, 
p- 48 (Oxford, rg19). 
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he owed the series of offices which he held. The same 
thing was probably true of the majority of his contem- 
poraries in the public service. Civil Service and other 
reforms have abolished most of this system of patronage; 
but the interesting thing is that it worked so well. Govern- 
ment was conducted for the most part by an unrepentant 
oligarchy, but its members had a sense of responsibility 
quite equal to their sense of exclusiveness. 

The particular group to which Bagot belonged was 
dominated by his close friend, George Canning. Canning 
was in many ways a successor to Pitt, but he had a sense 
of humour which had not been granted to his great pre- 
decessor. Bagot carried on a very large and brilliant 
correspondence with his many friends, but none of it was 
more attractive than that with Canning. Their private 
letters, though chiefly concerned with politics, are filled 
with sparkling phrases and repartee. ‘The rhyming dis- 
patch in code,t by which Canning announced to Bagot, 
then at The Hague, that a commercial treaty had been 
made with France rather than the Netherlands, is the most 
famous example of Canning’s jeux d@’espriz. Neither Bagot 
nor his friends hesitated to write long letters. ‘To him 
there came intimate accounts of English and European 
politics from the statesmen and diplomatists of the day. 
The inner-workings of party in England, the real explana- 
tions of international politics, were all revealed to him by 
the men who knew most about them. Thus it happened 
that Bagot knew much more about politics than his own 
experience would suggest. Flippancy of expression did 
not mean that these men were not in earnest about their 
work. Both Canning and Bagot stuck to their posts when 
complete rest alone could have saved their lives. 


t For the text of this dispatch see Bagot, op. cit., vol. li, p. 321. 
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II 
THE SETTING AND THE PROBLEM 


HE Province of Canada in 1842 covered a very large 

area, more than half of that of the present Quebec 
and Ontario combined. It was, however, sparsely settled, 
there being only a little over a million inhabitants in the 
entire territory. The Province was created by the union 
of the two separate colonies of Upper and Lower Canada, 
between which the dividing line had followed for most of 
its length the river Ottawa—or the present provincial 
boundary between Quebec and Ontario. Though the two 
old provinces had been legally made one, in fact the divi- 
sion remained in many ways. No law could destroy the 
wide differences of racial origin, religion, traditions, 
language, and outlook. 

Canada East was the lineal descendant of New France. 
There were, it is true, groups of British origin in Mon- 
treal, Quebec, and the eastern townships,” but the bulk of 
the population was French in origin, and spoke only the 
French language. The French Canadians were Roman 
Catholics, almost without exception, and the Church was 
a great force in this part of the province. Since the time 
of the British conquest it had stood staunchly for the 
British connexion, and in the rebellion of 1837 had given 
further proof of its loyalty to the conquerors. Canada 
East contained more than half the inhabitants of the whole 
provinces The largest centres were the old cities of 
Quebec and Montreal. Quebec, the first part of New 
France to be permanently settled, was at this time more 
than two and a quarter centuries old. It had during this 
time been the seat of government, of Quebec and then of 


* Statistics of population in Canada for this period are scanty and not 
above suspicion. Most of the available figures are collected in Censuses of 
Canada, 1665-1871, vol. iv (Ottawa, 1876). 

South of the St. Lawrence and along the American border. 

3 Dent gives the population of Canada East as 630,000 (Dent, J. C., 
The last forty years: Canada since the Union of 1841 (Toronto, [1881])). 
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Lower Canada, and still remained the great fortress of 
Canada. It was, of course, an important port, dividing the 
available business with Montreal. Its population, which 
was chiefly French, numbered nearly 40,000. Montreal, 
the commercial centre of Canada, was somewhat larger, 
the population being in the neighbourhood of 50,000. 
Commercial enterprise in Montreal was chiefly in the 
hands of a British group, who had always sought to fill 
a larger place in politics than their numbers would appear 
to warrant. The power and numbers of the French 
seigneurs had dwindled since the conquest,? and the 
leaders of Canada East were—apart from the Church— 
chiefly lawyers and journalists. 

Canada West—U pper Canada—was relatively modern. 
There had been some French settlements on the west side 
of the Ottawa, along the St. Lawrence towards Kingston, 
and at isolated forts and trading posts, but settlement on 
a large scale did not begin until after the American War 
of Independence. The Loyalists from the Thirteen 
Colonies were the first settlers to come in any numbers,3 
and they stamped on the province their ideas and customs. 
Further immigration took place, chiefly of Americans, 
English, Irish, and Scots; so that the tone of Canada West 
was predominantly British. Canada West could boast of 
no cities to compare with Quebec and Montreal. Toronto, 
near the western end of Lake Ontario, was the largest 
centre, but in 1842 it had fewer than 20,000 inhabitants. 
Kingston, at the eastern end, was next in size and only 
half as large as Toronto. During the early years of the 
Province of Canada, Kingston was the seat of government. 
In contrast to Canada East, the inhabitants of the Upper 
Province were mainly Protestants. According to the 

1 The figures for Montreal are very uncertain. Dent gives 40,000, 
while the nearest censuses would indicate that the population was nearer 
res seigneurial tenure was abolished in 1854 (18 Vic., c. 3). 

3 No accurate figures are available, but there were probably between 
ten and fifteen thousand Loyalist settlers. ‘The chief settlements were 
around Niagara and Kingston. See Wallace, W. S., The United Empire 
Loyalists, chap. 10 (Toronto, 1920). 
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census of 1842 the largest religious bodies, in order of 
size, were—the Church of England, Presbyterians, 
Methodists, and Roman Catholics. 

Not only was Canada divided in many ways into two, 
but it was also in effect subdivided by the difficulties of 
transportation. When the rivers were not frozen, the 
water-routes were used as much as possible; and in order 
to make these more useful, canals were being built to take 
the place of the old ‘portages’. In the winter roads were 
passable in sleighs, but at other times—and especially in 
the spring—the roads were only called such by courtesy. 
English visitors never tired of writing of the slowness and 
discomfort of travel,! which indeed formed serious barriers 
to the progress of the country and to the unity of its 
people. 

Agriculture was the chief source of wealth in Canada 
in the ’forties. In Canada East the habitants had been 
farming the lands about the St. Lawrence for two hundred 
years, but in Canada West farming was, of course, com- 
paratively recent. In the newer parts the farmers did not 
lead an easy life. This pioneer life was attractive in many 
ways, but its rustic simplicity was not always of the idyllic 
kind that many of the immigrants had pictured.? Many 
of these farmers, cut off by days of bad travelling from 
any large centre, knew little of politics, and could take no 
active part in them. In Canada, as elsewhere, it was only 
a portion of the population that took more than a passing 
interest in public life. Agriculture progressed by leaps 
and bounds in Upper Canada. In the thirteen years from 
1831 to 1844 the acreage cultivated grew from a little 
more than a third to nearly equal that of Lower Canada, 
each province having over two million acres under cultiva- 
tion in the latter year3 The chief grain product was 


t See, e.g., Jameson, Anna, Winter Studies and Summer Rambles in 
Canada, passim (Toronto, [1923]). 

2 For descriptions of pioneer farming, see, ixter alia, Hémon, L., Maria 
Chapdelaine (Paris, 1921); Moodie, Susanna, Roughing it in the Bush 
Ses 1871); Langton, John, Early Days in Upper Canada (Toronto, 
1926). 

3 Dent, op. cit., vol. i, p. 59. 
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wheat, since this was most readily convertible into ready 
money." 

The milling of grain was an important industry, but its 
prosperity depended to a great extent on the preference 
given to Canadian flour entering Great Britain, which 
caused much of the American wheat to be milled in 
Canada in order to come under the Imperial preference. 
The timber trade, which also enjoyed a preference, was, 
after agriculture, the largest industry of Canada; but it 
had not yet received the double impetus of scarcity abroad 
combined with a great demand for pulp-wood. Ship- 
building was the principal manufacturing enterprise of 
Canada East, and was centred at Quebec. At that city 
sixty-four sea-going vessels were built in 1841.7 Saw mills 
and threshing mills were, of course, everywhere neces- 
sities; while breweries and distilleries seem to have been 
plentiful in proportion to the population. 

Public finance had, ostensibly at least, been an im- 
portant subject of discussion prior to the Union; and 
repeated attempts had been made in both provinces to 
secure the control of civil expenditure by the assemblies. 
The civil list was apparently settled by the Act of Union,3 
though it was again to come under discussion during 
Bagot’s tenure of office. In Lower Canada, previous to 
the Union, the revenue had exceeded the expenditure by 
a wide margin.4 In Upper Canada, however, the case was 
quite different. The revenue suffered from the lack of 
seaports, while public works—especially canals—were 
carried on much more extensively in the upper than in 
the lower province. At the time of the Union the interest 
on the public debt in Upper Canada was £65,768; while 
in Lower Canada it was only £6,769.5 This difference in 

t Ibid., p. 61. 


2 Ibid., p. 56. 

3 3 & 4 Vic., c. 35 [Kennedy, W. P. M., Documents of the Canadian 
Constitution, 1759-1915, p- 536 (Toronto, 1918) ]. 

4 Dent (op. cit., p. 58) gives the revenue for 1840 as £I 84,000, and 
the expenditure as £143,000. See also McArthur, D., ‘History of Public 
Finance’ (Canada and its Provinces, vol. v, pp. 165 ef seg.). 

5 McArthur, op. cit., p. 166. 
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financial position goes far to explain the opposition to the 
Union in Lower Canada, and the support which the pro- 
ject received in Upper Canada,? - 

It will be seen from the foregoing sketch? that Canada 
was an extensive country with a scanty population; that 
a large portion of the country was newly settled; that the 
population was divided in many ways. From the point of 
view of government, the problems of a pioneer civilization 
were added to those arising from a racial difference, and— 
to some extent—a racial antagonism. The division created 
by geography, by conflicting economic interests, and by 
differences of race and religion, were carried into the 
political sphere, and served to complicate the constitu- 
tional problem. 


The Imperial policy towards Canada had not followed 
any single clear path, but had been modified, and even 
reversed, from time to time according to the various views 
held by English statesmen, and in response to funda- 
mental changes in the composition of the Canadian 
population. When, after the conquest of 1759, it had 
been decided that Canada should be retained instead of 
the more immediately desirable Guadeloupe, the people 
to be governed were almost all French. ‘There was a group 
of British traders in Montreal who never ceased to urge 
their particular claims on the British Government, but 
they formed, as far as numbers were concerned, an entirely 
insignificant element. The first policy of civil govern- 
ment, as expressed in general terms in the Royal Pro- 
clamation of 1763,3 evidently anticipated the anglicization 
of the French Canadians, the use of British law, and a 
degree of popular government. This policy, however, was 
never fully carried out, and soon received its quietus in 


* See Poulett Thomson’s ‘Message to the Legislature of Upper Canada’ 
(Kennedy, Documents, p. 529). : = ; 
? For a more detailed and very interesting sketch of Canada in the 


"forties see Morison, J. L., British Supremacy and Canadian Self-Govern- 
ment, chap. 2 (Toronto, 1919). 


3 October 7, 1763 (Kennedy, Documents, p. 18). 
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the Quebec Act.* This Act reversed the policy of angli- 
cization and adopted in its stead the civil law of the French 
régime and a modification of the traditional form of 
government. It further strengthened the toleration and 
recognition of the Roman Catholic Church in Canada, 
which had been adumbrated in the Capitulations and 
assured by the Peace of Paris. 

During the first ten years of British occupation, there- 
fore, the dilemma of the British Government becomes 
apparent. Assuming that Canada had not been conquered 
and retained for the benefit of its alien population, how 
could it best be governed—by a policy of conciliation that 
would leave the existing institutions almost untouched; or 
by attempting to replace these institutions with the British 
equivalents, with a view to creating a population that 
should be British in all but origin? ‘The first alternative 
would have had the advantage of simplicity: it would 
merely have put the British ‘raj’ in the place of the French 
monarchy, and would have sought to obtain the loyalty of 
the new subjects by the force of gratitude. The object 
of the second would have been to destroy the national 
feeling and traditions of the French, and to secure their 
loyalty by making them forget the past. Both alternatives 
had obvious advantages and disadvantages; both entailed 
risks. It is not to be wondered at that the British Parlia- 
ment and Government for many years could not decide 
‘which course to follow. 

This problem, difficult enough in itself, was further 
complicated by the appearance of a new and quite un- 
expected factor. The Quebec Act was immediately fol- 
lowed by the armed rebellion in the Thirteen Colonies, 
and the migration, throughout the next ten years, of 
thousands of British subjects from the old colonies to the 
new. Those of the exiles who came to Canada were en- 
couraged to settle in the western part of the province, 
hitherto almost unoccupied. They were, therefore, almost 

t 14 Geo. III, c. 83 (Kennedy, Documents, p. 132). See also Kennedy, 


W. P. M., The Constitution of Canada, chaps. 4-7 (Oxford, 1922). 
2 The texts of these documents are in Kennedy, Documents. 
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isolated geographically from the French; but they were 
under the same Government. The newcomers were op- 
posed to a break from the British Empire, but they were, 
with that reservation, strong believers in self-government, 
and soon made it clear that they had no intention of sub- 
mitting quietly to an arbitrary government, designed to 
suit a dissimilar people, to most of whose fundamental 
beliefs they evinced a definite hostility. Similar protests 
from the commercial group in Montreal had gone almost 
unheeded, but the Loyalists could not be classed as 
‘licentious fanatics’*—fanatics they might be, but of a 
kind that the Americans and not the British could de- 
nounce. 

Pitt’s solution, the division of Canada into two sections 
which roughly corresponded to the parts occupied by 
English and French, had a certain ingenious simplicity, 
though there will always be doubt as to whether it was 
wise so to recognize the existence of two separate races. 
The Constitutional Act of 1791? provided a type of 
government that was new in Canada, though old in other 
parts of America. Each province was to have a Governor 
or Lieutenant-Governor, a Legislative Assembly, a Legis- 
lative Council, and (by implication) an Executive Council. 
In other words, the typical English machinery of an 
elected and a non-elected House, together with a body of 
councillors and a person representing the Crown, was 
given to each province. It was evidently hoped that the 
Loyalists would be satisfied with this political scheme and 
that the French would soon learn its much-lauded bless- 
ings. In introducing the Bill in the House of Commons, 
Pitt stated that part of its object was ‘to bring the pro- 
vince, as near as the nature and situation of it would 

t The phrase occurs in a letter from Governor Murray to the Lords 
of Trade, October 29, 1764 [Shortt, A., and Doughty, A. G., Documents 


relating to the Constitutional History of Canada, 1759- Lj 
(Ottawa, 1918) ]. y of Canada, 1759-1791, vol. i, p. 231 


_” 31 Geo. III, c. 31 (Kennedy, Documents, p. 207). The province was 
divided by an order-in-council dated August 24, 1791 [Doughty, A. G., 
and McArthur, D. A., Documents relating to the Constitutional History of 
Canada, 1791-1818, p- 3 (Ottawa, 1914) ]. 
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admit, to the British Constitution’. It was not, however, 
very near. The Canadian assemblies had not the control 
over government that the House of Commons already 
had; and no idea of ministerial responsibility was intro- 
duced into Canada at this time. The Constitutional Act 
cannot be said to have been a success: and it was not long 
after its enactment before the long struggle began that 
ended in the unfortunate rebellions of 1837. 

Without attempting to outline the history of the period 
1791-1837, it is important to notice that, in attempting 
to solve a dual problem, the British Government made 
way for a third. The original question of how to govern 
an alien race had been complicated by the immigration of 
people who were of British origin and believed in repre- 
sentative government. The third question that developed 
was broadly this—given representative institutions, what 
power did the elected body have over the executive, and 
(less important) over the appointed second chamber? It 
was a question that was by no means new to British 
history, but one that had not yet been solved in a colony. 
Experience soon disclosed, both in Upper and Lower | 
Canada, that ‘representative government’ did not mean 
all that it might seem to imply, for the assemblies could 
not govern. Their Bills were blocked by the Legislative 
Council, but more serious was their inability to control the 
executive. Their only effective weapon was the power of 
stopping supplies, and this they did again and again. Dis- 
solutions rained on the stubborn assemblies, and govern- 
ment was almost at a standstill. As a means of restoring 
constitutional order, and at the same time securing self- 
government, there arose the demand for ‘responsible 

overnment’. 

The rebellions in 1837, although completely ineffective 


1 Quoted in Rose, J. H., William Pitt and National Revival, p. 449 
London, 1g1r). 
2 For the period preceding 1837 in Upper Canada see Dunham, E., 
Political Unrest in Upper Canada, 1815-1836 (London, 1927); and in 
Lower Canada, Lucas, C. P. (ed.), Lord Durham’s Report on the affairs 
of British North America, vol. 1, chap. 3 (Oxford, 1912). 
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from a military point of view, caused the British Govern- 
ment to send Lord Durham to Canada with special powers 
of government and orders ‘to inquire into, and, as far as 
may be possible, to adjust all questions depending in the 
- said Provinces of Lower and Upper Canada... respecting 
the Form and Administration of the Civil Government....’* 
The famous Report, which was the chief result of this 
mission, was followed to some extent in the further new 
constitution for Canada. The provinces were reunited by 
an Imperial Act,? which also provided for the form of 
government. Durham advised the reunion of the pro- 
vinces, because he believed that the racial problem could 
be solved only by removing the racial difference. The 
Union would, he thought, soon put the French in a 
minority (because of immigration) and eventually blot out 
their language, traditions, and laws. For the rest, he 
advocated self-government in purely Canadian affairs, 
with a British control over certain other matters which 
he earmarked as imperial.3 

The Act of Union was passed by the British Parlia- 
ment, accepted by the Special Council of Lower Canada 
and the Legislature of Upper Canada, and brought into 
force by proclamation on February 10, 1841. The same 
organs of government appeared as before—a Governor- 
General, an Executive Council, a Legislative Council, and 
a Legislative Assembly. Contrary to Durham’s advice, 
there was no provision for responsible government. In 
Upper Canada the chief opposition to the Union came 
from the ranks of the ‘family compact’, or ruling clique, 
who feared the spread of French power.t The whole idea 
of reunion in general and the Act in particular were 

* From Durham’s Commission (Lucas, op. cit., vol. ii, p- 4). 

2 The Act of Union, 1840. 

3 “The constitution of the form of government,—the regulation of 
foreign relations, and of trade with the mother country, the other British 
Colonies, and foreign nations,—and the disposal of the public lands, are 
the only points on which the mother country requires a control.’ (Lucas, 
op. cit., vol. ii, p. 282.) For Durham’s conclusions, see idid., pp. 277 ef seg. 


4 For these views see Robinson, J. B., Canada and the Canada Bill 
(London, 1840). 
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bitterly resented by an almost solid French Canada. The 
acceptance of the project by the Special Council meant 
nothing, since it was an appointed body and not repre- 
sentative of the opinion of Lower Canada. ‘We do not 
believe’, read an editorial in the Quebec Gazette, ‘that there 
are a hundred electors in all Lower Canada who approve of 
the union project on its own merits.’* Since Durham’s Report 
was a public document, there could be little doubt that the 
Union was a scheme for crushing the French nationality, 
and this the French were determined to oppose. This 
open declaration of war on their racial solidarity made the 
French bitter and suspicious. There was no further armed 
rebellion, but it is doubtful whether their feelings towards 
the British Government were not as hostile in 1841 as 
they had been in 1837. 

Such, in brief, was the origin of the problem that Sir 
Charles Bagot was called upon to face at the beginning 
of 1842. ‘The two greatest and most constant political 
problems of Canada—the racial difference and the im- 
perial relation—had reached an acute, though not a 
dramatic, stage. The French Canadians had first been 
treated in such a way as to suggest that their most 
cherished institutions would not be interfered with; they 
had been given a kind of representative government, the 
possibilities of which they were not slow to grasp; and 
finally, in spite of this background, a policy had been 
adopted which pointed to war on those institutions. 
Although they were hostile to the Union, the French 
Canadians had returned members to the first Parliament 
of United Canada. They had, since 1791, had oppor- 
tunities of electing representatives to the assemblies, but 
had never been effectively represented in the executive 
government. There were not a few British and British 
Canadians who, in 1842, regarded the French Canadians 


t Quebec Gazette, February 24, 1840. This is typical of contemporary 
French-Canadian views of the Union. See also Turcotte, L. P., Le Canada 
sous 1’ Union, 1841-1867, p. 28 (Quebec, 1871); Gérin-Lajoie, A., Dix 
Ans au Canada, pp. 67 et seg. (Quebec, 1888); David, L. O., L’ Union 
des deux Canadas, 1841-1867, p. 8 (Montreal, 1898). 
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generally as proved traitors, and could see no reason why 
they should be appointed to the highest political offices. 
On the other hand, the fact remained that they formed 
nearly half the population of the new Canada, and that 
there was no legal barrier to their admission to these 
offices. Clearly, if the policy of fusing the two races (or 
rather of anglicizing the French) was to have any success, 
the question of racial origin would have to be avoided as 
far as possible, and not kept alive by a policy of exclusion. 
Sydenham made an unfortunate start by increasing the 
antagonism of the French towards himself, caused origin- 
ally by his association with the Act of Union.* Bagot was 
not thus compromised, and it remained to be seen how he 
would handle this part of his task. 

If the struggle for responsible government in Canada 
had not been complicated by colonial status, it would have 
been important for Canadians, but—from a general point 
of view—would have been hardly more than an echo of 
the similar movement in England. ‘Responsible govern- 
ment’ in Canadian history stands for ministerial responsi- 
bility, or the general control of the executive by the 
legislature. How the idea arose in Canada is a long story, 
but it is certain that Robert Baldwin first made it a living 
issue.” For more than ten years before 1842 the Re- 
formers of Upper Canada had been advocating it,3 and 
throughout Bagot’s tenure of office it continued to be 
Baldwin’s main political belief. Experience suggested 
that only in this way could self-government be made a 
reality. The actual power of the representatives under the 
existing system was very limited: they could give advice, 
debate, threaten, block legislation, withhold supplies— 
but had. no real control over the Government in its sins 
either of omission or commission. Responsible govern- 
ment was not a tenet of all political parties in Canada. Its 
chief supporters were the Reformers of Canada West, but 


« Sydenham’s régime is discussed in chapter 4. 
2 See Dunham, op. cit., chap. 10. 


3 See, e.g., Baldwin to Glenelg, July 31, 1836, Report of the Publi 
Archives [of Canada] for 1923, p. 329. 3 port of ublic 
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it came also to be held by the Reformers of Lower Canada. 
The Conservatives of both parts of the province were 
whole-heartedly opposed to it. 

Both in Canada and England there were serious mis- 
givings about introducing responsible government into a 
colony. Even many of those who had liberal views about 
colonies could not see how colonial self-government could 
ever be compatible with any real imperial control. There 
was no precedent for a colony which governed itself and 
still remained a colony. This difficulty was well expressed 
by Lord John Russell, then Secretary for the Colonies, in 
a letter to Sydenham—. . . But if we seek to apply such 
a practice [executive responsibility] to a colony, we shall 
at once find ourselves at fault. The power for which a 
minister is responsible in England, is not his own power, 
but the power of the Crown, of which he is for the time 
the organ. It is obvious that the executive councillor of 
a colony is in a situation totally different. The Governor 
under whom he serves, received his orders from the 
Crown of England. But can the colonial council be the 
advisers of the Crown of England? Evidently not, for 
the Crown has other advisers, for the same functions, and 
with superior authority. 

‘It may happen, therefore, that the Governor receives 
at one and the same time instructions from the Queen, 
and advice from his executive council, totally at variance 
with each other. If he is to obey his instructions from 
England, the parallel of constitutional responsibility en- 
tirely fails; if, on the other hand, he is to follow the advice 
of his Council, he is no longer a subordinate officer, but 
an independent sovereign.’” 

There comes a time in government when concessions 
must cease; and it is not to be wondered at that many 
people felt that no further concessions could be made to 


For the views of the Conservatives of Upper Canada see the report 
of the select committee of the Legislative Council of Upper Canada 
[Egerton, H. E., and Grant, W.L., Canadian Constitutional Development, 
p. 173 (Toronto, n.d.) ]. 

2 Russell to Thomson, October 14,1839, Kennedy, Documents, p.522. 
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Canada unless she were to be made independent. And, 
after all, colonies are not created and preserved for their 
own good: even the most enlightened of imperial govern- 
ments may be pardoned for hesitating to take a step which 
seems to lead towards the disruption of its empire. 
Canada, moreover, had just been the scene of armed 
rebellion against the properly constituted authorities. The 
very men who had been most active in putting down these 
rebellions were those who warned the British Government 
most seriously against allowing self-government to come 
into effect. Had Canadian opinion not been so much 
divided, the problem might have been simpler for Great 
Britain. The answer of many Englishmen, officials and 
otherwise, to the colonial enigma of the middle nineteenth 
century was that independence of the colonies was the 
inevitable end, even if a compensating trade-agreement 
might be saved out of the wreck. —Throughout the ’forties 
this note of pessimism crops up again and again.” 

The ‘Colonial Reformers’ did not share this belief in 
the inevitable disruption of the Empire. True to Dur- 
ham’s views, they supported a limited self-government. 
‘This is the main principle,’ wrote Charles Buller, ‘or 
rather the most important usage of the British Constitu- 
tion—the Executive cannot for a long time differ from the 
majority of the Representative body’.3 ‘And if, as we hear 
loudly and confidently asserted, Responsible Government 
is incompatible with colonial connexion, the only inference 
is, that representative institutions must be utterly incom- 
patible with colonial connexion.’4 Gibbon Wakefield, 
Bagot’s “Cacodaemon’, expressed much the same idea— 
‘. . . What, after all, is this concession of Responsible 
Government, as it is called, that the most mouselike politi- 
cian can by possibility picture it to himself as likely to 


* See, e.g., Lewis, G. C., 4x Essay on the Government of Dependencies, 
p- 334 (London, 1841). 

For Stanley’s views on the ‘connexion’ see below, chapter 7. 

3 Buller, Charles, ‘Responsible Government for Colonies’ [Wrong, 


E. M., Charles Buller and Responsible Government, p. O 
4 Ibid., p. 103. § meah Riot Oxorays 25s 
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endanger the connexion of a colony with the parent-state? 
What is it but the practical recognition of the Colonist 
Class as equally entitled with the Metropolitan to the 
enjoyment of the inherent political and civil rights of the 
British subject; the treatment of the Colony, not as a mere 
appendage, but as an integral portion of the Empire?... 
Hasten the loss of Colonies, indeed, by a policy like this! 
Yes, when the taking away of all excuse for discontent 
shall become the means of driving men from loyalty into 
disaffection.’! 

These same men were fond of poking fun at the alleged 
ignorance of English statesmen of colonial affairs. There 
was certainly some ground for these attacks, and many 
mistakes could have been avoided by a greater under- 
standing of Canada in the Colonial Office. It is only fair 
to remember, however, that the British Government was 
never able to devote undivided attention to the problems 
of Canada: the pressure of work on the British ministers 
must be argued in their defence. During the years when 
this question of responsible government was most press- 
ing, public energies were directed to dealing with the new 
conditions created by the Industrial Revolution and the 
franchise changes of 1832—to mention only those tasks 
nearest at hand. There was—in addition to domestic 
reforms and foreign policy—also the rest of the Empire to 
be considered. “They never could concentrate on Canada’, 
says Sir Charles Lucas of the British statesmen of that 
time, ‘they always had to cast their eyes further afield. 
Whatever line was taken in regard to Canada had also 
to be taken elsewhere in the Empire. It was the wider 
horizon, not the narrower, that was the trouble.’? 


Bagot, then, was faced with problems that were neither 
new nor superficial. The political position of the French 
Canadians required to be settled if the country was to have 


1 Wakefield, G., ‘Sir Charles Metcalfe in Canada’ (Wrong, op. cit., 
257%): ie 
“ 2 Lucas, C. P., ‘Want of Vision’ (Canadian Historical Review, vol. iii, 


P- 343)- 
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any peace or unity. A constitutional issue had arisen 
which threatened disruption of the Empire. Many were 
content to regard the independence of the colony as in- 
evitable. But there were statesmen of higher courage and 
surer vision who were not content to lose without a 
struggle that which had been gained ‘not without dust 
and heat’. Elgin, in one of his brilliant letters to Grey, 
pierced through the easy /aissez-faire attitude that Lord 
John Russell had adopted in regard to the ‘connexion’. 
‘... Is not the question at issue a most momentous one? 
What is it indeed but this: Is the Queen of England 
to be the Sovereign of an Empire, growing, expanding, 
strengthening itself from age to age, striking its roots deep 
into fresh earth and drawing new supplies of vitality from 
virgin soils? Or is she to be for all essential purposes of 
might and power, Monarch of Great Britain and Ireland 
merely—her place and that of her line in the world’s 
history determined by the productiveness of 12,000 
square miles of a coal formation, which is being rapidly 
exhausted, and the duration of the social and political 
organization over which she presides dependent on the 
annual expatriation, with a view to its eventual alieniza- 
tion, of the surplus swarms of her born subjects??? To 
this robust challenge Bagot helped to give the answer. 


* Elgin to Grey, March 23, 1850, Kennedy, Documents, p. 583. 
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inpeae set out for his new post in the middle of 
October 1841; but unfortunately his ship was driven 
back to harbour by gales, and he was not able to reach 
New York, the nearest winter port to Kingston, until 
December 30. On arrival at New York Bagot found the 
Hudson closed to navigation, and so was obliged to leave 
behind the bulk of his luggage, and push on to Canada 
by way of Boston, Albany, and Utica. The length and 
discomforts of winter travel were balanced, however, by 
“seeing many persons whom I had formerly known, and 
judging for myself of the temper and feeling of the 
Country. Nothing could really exceed the civility with 
which I was everywhere recetved—nor was there a single 
disagreeable thing said to . . . me, in any part of the 700 
miles which I travelled by any class of the American 
People’.? This friendly attitude was due, no doubt, partly 
to Bagot’s reputation as minister to Washington some 
twenty years before; partly to the growth of a better 
feeling towards Great Britain. . 

On January 10 Bagot reached Kingston, at that time 
the seat of government,” and immediately began to take 
stock of the more pressing problems which faced him. 
One of these—the disturbed state of the frontier—called 
for immediate attention. For months there had been 
rumours of plots to invade Canada at various points. 
Though many of these rumours were no doubt quite 
unfounded, the Canadian authorities could not take them 
lightly, in view of the strained relations between Great 
Britain and the United States, the support which the late 
Canadian rebellion had found in the United States, and 
American sympathy with Irish agitators. Stanley had 

t Bagot to Stanley, January 12, 1842, Bagot Papers. 

2 Kingston was the capital of Canada from February ro, 1841, to 


May 10, 1844. 
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taken up the matter at some length in his first letter of 
instructions to Bagot,’ who had also been warned of the 
dangerous situation on the frontier by several correspon- 
dents before he left England. This situation was therefore 
one of the first questions to which he turned his attention 
on his arrival in America. Bagot was, indeed, hopeful that 
there would be no serious breach of the peace. Both he 
and Sir Richard Jackson,” though they made preparations 
for guarding the province against an invasion, were of the 
opinion that the reports of plots which constantly came 
in3 were considerably exaggerated.4 Bagot’s belief in con- 
tinued peace was based partly on what he had heard on 
his journey from New York to Kingston: *. . . Judging 
from the conversation of all the leading men with whom 
I spoke, there is quite as strong an anxiety as confident 
a hope on their part for the maintenance of peace as there 
can be on ours. .. . It is extremely gratifying to me to 
have witnessed this feeling—sensible as | am that on the 
continuance of our friendly relations with the U. States 
must in a great degree depend the success of our exer- 
tions for the prosperity & advancement of this portion of 
H.M. Dominions.’ 5 

For some months the danger of war between Great 
Britain and the United States, with Canada as the chief 
cause and inevitable battle-field, remained sufficiently im- 
minent to make the task of the new governor more 
anxious; but by the summer of 1842 all serious danger 
had passed away. ‘This was due, in the main, to two cir- 
cumstances. First, domestic politics in the United States 
made for peace. The crisis between the slave and free 
states was approaching, and in the eyes of the former, the 


* Stanley to Bagot, October 8, 1841, Appendix A, 1. See also Stanley 
to Bagot, October 20, 1841, Series G, 111 (Canadian Archives). 

» Administrator of the province from September 24, 1841, to 
January 12, 1842. 

3 See, C8. Pully to Bagot, October ro, 1841, Bagot Papers: ‘. . . As 
soon as this season is sufficiently advanced Canada will be invaded at all 
points by the “‘Repealers” and Americans. ...’ 


4 Bagot to Stanley, January 12, 1842, Bagot Papers. 
5 Lbid. 
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addition of Canada, by conquest or by any other means, 
would entail the increase of free territory to such an extent 
as to endanger their social and political position. The 
other circumstance was the settlement of the most out- 
standing issues between the two countries by the Webster— 
Ashburton Treaty, signed on August 9, 1842. This 
finally settled the boundary between Maine and New 
Brunswick, and contained agreements for the extradition 
of criminals, and for the joint suppression of the slave 
trade.‘ Bagot was obviously genuinely relieved on hearing 
of the end of the negotiations. ‘I congratulate you with 
all my heart,’ he wrote to Ashburton, ‘and I congratulate 
the I'wo Countries, and last, but not least, I congratulate 
myself whose arduous duties you have essentially lightened 
by removing, I trust for ever, the two most considerable 
sources of irritation and misunderstanding between us and 
our neighbours.’? In the removal of danger of war, there- 
fore, Bagot played no great part. His popularity in the 
United States and his tact in dealing with the minor 
incidents that arose helped, no doubt; but his reputation 
as governor of Canada can in no wise be based on the 
reassumption, under a new name, of the duties of minister 
to Washington. 

Another question of great interest to the province was 
the location of the seat of government. Before the passing 
of the Act of Union there were, of course, two capital 
cities—Toronto in Upper, and Quebec in Lower Canada. 
The Union, however, automatically made this impossible; 
and at the same time created a new centre for provincial 
jealousies—one, unfortunately, destined to continue as a 
recurring source of friction for at least another quarter 
of a century. Ina confidential dispatch to Stanley,3 Bagot 
discussed the possible solutions. Kingston he found ‘small] 
and poor, and the Country around it unproductive’. 
Moreover, ‘there is no accommodation for the Members 


t Dunning, W. A., The British Empire and the United States, p. 107 
(Toronto, 1914). 

2 Bagot to Ashburton, August 17, 1842, Bagot Papers. 

3 Bagot to Stanley, January 19, 1842, idid. 
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of the Legislature when the Session is in progress’. Its 
strategic position he also thought to be weak—‘Situated 
on the border of the Lake to which it is perfectly open— 
within twelve miles of the American shore and within 
fifteen miles of their principal naval Station on Lake 
Ontario, it is evident that its security must depend on the 
enemy never being able, even for a few hours to obtain 
the superiority on this end of the Lake.’ But Bagot con- 
sidered that the most serious objection to Kingston as 
the permanent seat of government was. that it would be 
‘unacceptable to the great body of the people’. 

The idea of holding alternate parliaments at Quebec 
and Toronto Bagot considered to be out of the range of 
practical politics. The two most popular choices seemed 
to him to be Quebec or Montreal, the former ‘as the 
strongest, and as already possessing a great portion of the 
necessary buildings’; and the latter ‘as the most central, 
the most populous and the most accessible town in the 
Province’. The final decision, he thought, should depend 
mainly on the wishes of the people of the province, and 
as a change could not in any case be made before the end 
of two years, there was ample time in which those wishes 
could be ascertained.1 

‘There were many matters, other than purely political 
ones, in which Bagot became interested in Canada. One 
of these was the promotion of education. This object was 
mentioned in Stanley’s official letter of instructions,” but 
Bagot, as an Oxonian and a man of literary tastes, needed 
no urging. He took a continued interest in the progress 
of Upper Canada College at Toronto and McGill Univer- 
sity at Montreal; but his chief contribution to the cause 
of education in Canada lay in the successful effort which 
he made to have the University of King’s College at 
Toronto started at work. Less than a month after his 
arrival in Kingston Bagot shouldered the task of setting 
King’s College in motion. ‘It is really a great scandal,’ he 
wrote to Stanley, ‘that more than twelve years, should 


* Bagot to Stanley, January 19, 1842, Bagot Papers. 
2 See Appendix A, 1. 
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have been suffered to pass, since the foundation and en- 
dowment of this important Institution, without any thing 
having been done in it. I find that the operation of it, 
was, and had been for years suspended, by the question 
of whether it would be better to build, or to teach first! 
and by this doubt, three or four generations (for there are 
but 3 or 4 years of University Education in any man’s 
life) have lost the value of the establishment—and, what 
is worse—perhaps far worse—have been driven to seek, 
in the United States, an education which they had a right 
to find here. I have made short work of it, and taken it 
upon myself to declare that teaching shall come first— 
and I have directed the Attorney General who is gone 
up to Toronto (he is a Toronto man, and as anxious about 
the matter as | am) to announce my determination to The 
Bishop? and Council, and to prepare whatever it may be 
necessary for me to do in order to carry it into immediate 
effect. ‘here are plenty of public buildings in Toronto 
now lying useless, and quite sufficient for temporary 
purposes...” 3 

The foundation stone of the new building for King’s 
College was laid by the governor-general on April 23, 
1842—a cause of much satisfaction to Bagot, who shortly 
afterwards wrote that ‘if I have ever done any good which 
is to outlive me, I verily believe that it has been this Act’.4 
In the months that followed, in spite of increasing ill- 
health, he threw himself with enthusiasm into the task of 
choosing the teaching staff; and at the same time urging 
Draper and Strachan to hurry on the beginning of teach- 
ing in the temporary quarters in the old parliament 
buildings. His correspondence with Strachan contains 
many examples of that combination of tact and firmness 

t W. H. Draper. Appointed Solicitor-General of Upper Canada in 
1837, and Attorney-General in 1840; in 1841 appointed Attorney- 
General of Canada. 

2 John Strachan. The first Anglican bishop of ‘Toronto; a prominent 
member of the ‘family compact’; intimately connected with the develop- 
ment of education in Upper Canada. 


3 Bagot to Stanley, February 8, 1842, Bagot Papers. 
4 Bagot to the Bishop of Oxford, May 10, 1842, ibid. 
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which was characteristic of Bagot’s conduct of public 
business. Even the militant bishop was persuaded to 
accept, apparently with a good grace, a policy in regard 
to appointments with which he had entirely disagreed. 
Bagot did not live to see the formal opening in the tem- 
porary buildings, which was in June 1843; but the vigour 
with which he had pursued this object helps to destroy 
that imaginary picture of Sir Charles Bagot as a bored 
and exhausted diplomatist. 


Early in February 1842 Bagot was able to report to 
Stanley ‘that, for the moment at least, this Country is in 
a state of tranquillityand calm such as I had noexpectation 
of finding. It may be that men’s minds are in abeyance, 
waiting to see what may be my measures, and ready to 
tear them, and me, to pieces as soon as they know them. 
I am rather inclined however to believe in a better feel- 
ing... .’* Bagot’s visit to Toronto in April confirmed 
him in the belief in ‘a better feeling’. ‘... The harmony 
and good feeling which prevailed among all Classes of the 
Inhabitants of ‘Toronto, mark it as an epoch in the history 
not of that City only, but of the whole of the late province 
of Upper Canada. In Toronto as the Capital of that Pro- 
vince, political differences were formerly carried to an 
unusual extent—so much so as to interfere even with the 
courtesies of private life. But on the present occasion I 
am happy to say that not a trace of this was visible... . 
For the moment, party differences were forgotten, and 
those who for years had never acted but in opposition to 
each other, were on this occasion to be found sitting on 
the same Committee preparing the arrangements for my 
reception and entertainment. ... It appears to me to shew 
that each party has abandoned the hope as well as the 
apprehension that the Governmt may again fall under the 
undisputed control of either. . . .’? 

_ A more intimate view of Bagot’s early weeks in office 
is found in a private letter to Grenville, and as this also 


* Bagot to Stanley, February 8, 1842 Bagot Papers. 
Bagot to Stanley, April 27, 1842, G. 458. 
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shows something of the man when off duty, it is well 
worth quoting at some length: ‘You will readily conceive 
that in this howling wilderness, my thoughts whenever 
they are not employed upon politics, boundaries, pork, 
lumber, flour and matters of that kind, turn with tender- 
ness to Piccadilly, and when once they get there, turn up 
Hamilton Place. I have often thought that perchance you 
might have some anxiety to know how Sancho was getting 
on in his government. . . . Newspapers and mongers will 
long ago have informed you of our voyage and journey 
and of our disasters by sea and land and storm and ice and 
snow and mud and how at last we got here [i.e. Kingston]. 
Here we still are and here so long as I am concerned | 
could well be content that we should remain but ‘het is 
verboden” as we used to say in Holland and henceforth 
for the next six months there is no rest for my feet or my 
fingers or my tongue or my brains “d’il y en a”. I go 
next month up to Toronto to lay the foundation stone of 
the King’s College and then I hurry back here, then visit 
my subjects in the East, Montreal, Quebec, etc. then and 
there (if not at Halifax) meet my wife and daughters from 
England, then return to this place, then to the far West, 
then back again here to call a Parliament and then— 
Chaos. 

‘I am very well, my work is incessant, very difficult and 
not very congenial and I have discovered what some years 
ago I should not have discovered that the pomps and cir- 
cumstances attendant upon the great station (for such it 
is) of top-sawyer in these woods scarcely compensate for 
the constant effort to keep oneself upright and steady 
upon the log. Time and practice however may make me 
somewhat more adroit in this particular. 

‘I find this part of the country quiet and in very good 
humour, disposed to busy itself with its internal improve- 
ments, and not disposed to revive past dissensions. 
Whether I shall find the same state of things in the lower 

art of it may be less certain. The French Canadians are 
still sulky and will be always troublesome if they can, by 
mere force of habit. They are however powerless. It is 
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despairing to see how they always take justice and kind- 
ness only as instalments of their own unreasonable pre- 
tensions wrung from our sense of their consequence but 
it is not the less my duty and my policy to administer 
these ingredients to them as I propose to do as soon as 
I get among them. I have disturbed little or nothing of 
what I found here, being satisfied that we are in the pro- 
cess of a great experiment (I admit a hazardous one) which 
ought now to have a fair play and that after all that has 
passed of late years repose is the first want of and the 
best chance for the country. The most hazardous part of 
the experiment as it appears to me is Sydenham’s or John 
Russell’s district councils—great blessings if they work 
right—forty-two mischievous little parliaments if they 
work wrong..—My note and that which I sing in all my 
answers to all addresses is, oblivion of the past—equal 
justice—no distinction of origin or creed and loaves and 
fishes carved fairly.? If this does not do—and | am not at 
all sure that it will—nothing else can. The most curious 
feature that I observe here, is the universal thirst for place, 
every man in the land—no matter who—comes to my 
excellency and hopes it will please it to give him a small 
(he always means a large) place in some of the public 
offices, whether it is that they are all really poor or whether 
in the absence of other titles the title of office becomes as 
in the United States a distinction to be obtained if pos- 
sible, I know not, but such is the fact... .’ 3 

Such were Bagot’s official and unofficial expressions of 
his early impressions of Canada: what the Canadians first 
thought of him is much more difficult to estimate. It is 
possible to get a reasonably accurate idea of the opinions 
of an individual; but a country—at least in ordinary 

* Local self-government in Lower Canada was established by an Ordi- 
nance of the Special Council in 1840 (4 Vic., c. 4); and in Upper Canada 
by an Act of the united legislature in 1841 (4 & 5 Vic.,c. 10). In each 
case there were to be an appointed warden and a number of elected 
councillors for each municipal district. These bodies were given limited 
powers of government in local affairs. 

2 Cf. Stanley to Bagot, October 8, 1841, Appendix A, 1. 

3 Bagot to Grenville, March 27, 1842, Bagot Papers. 
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cumstances—has no one opinion, and especially was this 
so in Canada where there was a great variety of parties 
and sentiments. Both in England and Canada the ques- 
tion was raised as to why Sir Charles had been appointed. 
Who was he? What were his qualifications? To many 
people his name was known only in conjunction with that 
of Rush in the title of the Agreement of 1817. To others 
he was known as a not very conspicuous diplomatist. Few 
could find any reason to explain why he should have been 
made Governor-General of Canada at what was obviously 
a difficult period for any governor. The Colonial Gazette 
expressed the feelings of many people when it wrote: 
‘, . . Lord Sydenham’s successor is wholly unknown in 
Colonial, and, it might be added, in Home politics. His 
public life has been passed in the diplomatic career. What- 
ever his eminence in that line, whatever his qualifications 
for representing the British Crown in foreign countries, 
he has done nothing, and has never had an opportunity of 
doing anything, to show any aptitude for the task now 
imposed on him. For aught the world can tell, he may 
be specially qualified for managing such a body as the 
Representative Assembly of United Canada; but he may 
be equally unfit. As Governor General of Canada his 
name indicates absolutely nothing... .’* The comment 
of the Quebec Gazette on this extract is equally interesting. 
‘Perhaps his alleged deficiency in “managing” qualifica- 
tions, may be a good recommendation. We have had too 
much of management, and too little of open, honest, and 
manly dealing with the people of the Colonies, founded 
on a rigid adherence to the principles and practice of the 
British Constitution, in so far as they are recognized by 
law. All management to the contrary, will be found to 
be mismanagement.’ * 

The Quebec Canadien shows something of the same 
attitude: ‘We are not of those who are alarmed at the 
appointment of a Tory Governor. Experience has shewn 


1 Colonial Gazette (London), September 15, 1841, quoted in Quebec 
Gazette, October 8. 

2 Quebec Gazette, October 8, 1841. 
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us that the metropolitan authority, in whatever hands it 
may fall, is always Tory, with this difference, perhaps, 
that more honor and fair dealing may be expected from 
those, who, in England, are called Tories. The adminis- 
tration Russell—Sydenham, has disgusted us for ever, with 
pretended Whig liberal government. It has shewn itself 
among us, only by deception, intrigue, corruption, oppres- 
sion and plunder.’* 

On the whole, however, there was little comment of a 
partisan nature about the appointment; probably because 
the mere name of Bagot stood for no particular policy. 
Each political party in Canada pinned its hopes, to some 
extent, on the attitude of the governor-general; and 
therefore the advent of a new man in the office might 
mean the success or failure of its particular policy. Bagot, 
however, was too experienced to alienate unnecessarily any 
party. His early months in office gave no indication of 
affiliation to any local party. It was not until Parliament 
had met, and he was forced to give up the idea of a 
‘ministry of all the talents’, that Bagot laid himself open 
to the attacks of an opposition. Then that criticism was 
found to have lost no sharpness through delay. 


* Le Canadien (Quebec), October 20, 1841, quoted in Quebec Gazette, 
October 22. 


IV 
THE FORMATION OF POLICY 


N the interval between his arrival in Kingston and the 

opening of Parliament Bagot was given an opportunity 
of forming his opinions in regard to the major issues of 
Canadian politics, and of taking without haste such 
measures as he might decide to be necessary. That he 
did not merely wait for events to move him this way or 
that is clear from his carefully considered dispatches to 
Stanley; that he was not, on the other hand, determined 
to force any doctrinaire ideas, regardless of cost, is equally 
obvious from the wise opportunism which he exercised at 
the time of the crisis of September 1842. 

The general problem which Bagot had to face has 
already been stated.t There was no mystery about it either 
to himself or to Stanley, but the solution of the problem 
had only been laid down in general terms.? Of the im- 
portance of his régime Bagot had a high idea: “When 
I left England’, he wrote to Stanley in June, ‘I had an 
opinion which five months residence in this Country has 
much tended to confirm, that, as Governor of it, I was 
about to be placed in a very peculiar position—a position 
in which my Predecessor did not, and my successor could 
not stand; but upon the careful maintenance of which, at 
this moment, might depend the future well being and 
tranquillity of the Colony. I felt that, in fact, I was the 
first Governor who was called upon to put practically into 
operation, and endeavour to give effect, to the great 
measure of the Union, and to work out the great experi- 
ment of fusing and identifying, so far as it might be 
possible, the very discordant elements to be reconciled by 
that irrevocable and unalterable Act.... 

‘The means which Lord Sydenham had resorted to, in 
order to carry and complete the measure, may have been 

I See above, chapter 2. 

2 Stanley to Bagot, October 8, 1841, Series G. rr1 (Canadian Archives), 
Appendix A, I. 
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absolutely necessary—but they involved a public, and 
something very like a private quarrel on his part with the 
whole mass of the French inhabitants of Lower Canada— 
and it would have been totally impossible for Aim ever 
again to conciliate them, or indeed ever again to have met, 
with any prospect of success, another Parliament in this 
Country. . . . He therefore could not have effected the 
object.—I think that my successor would have quite as 
little chance of being able to do so—He could not, as I 
accidentally can, treat his advent as a new starting point— 
a new era—and a new chapter in the history of the 
country.—When the time should come for his arrival, he 
would most assuredly find that, if the opportunity had 
been lost upon the first establishment of the union, of 
endeavouring to do away all the old-party exclusions and 
differences, which had existed previously to it, it would be 
too late for him to make the attempt—that The Country 
had relapsed into-its old divisions, and subdivisions—and 
that the moment had passed, in which he could hope to 
extend, with safety, the patronage of the government to 
all parties equally, without reference to past estrange- 
ments, and 40 take from all sides the best and fittest men for 
the public service.’ * 

In spite of the guarded language of this letter, it is 
perfectly apparent that Bagot’s opinion of his predecessor 
was not high. He, more than any one else, was made to 
feel the heritage of bad feeling which Sydenham had left 
behind him. Sydenham has sometimes been lauded for 
the practical turn which he gave to his office; yet under 
the bustle and efficiency of Sydenham’s régime the funda- 
mental problems of Canadian politics were left to fester. 
It is true that he was responsible for several public 
measures of undeniable importance, but he was able to do 
this only by mortgaging the future. He secured his 
majority in Parliament, and was able to change the ‘do 
nothing but talk’ session into one of distinct usefulness. 
But was not the price of his success too high? His 
majority was obtained by methods which were at least 

* Bagot to Stanley, June 12, 1842, Bagot Papers. The italics are mine. 
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questionable,’ and the alienation of the French, which the 
Act of Union made probable, was ensured by his treat- 
ment of them. The best defence of Sydenham is that he 
was compromised by the Act of Union: less convincing 
is that which maintains that he filled a necessary stage 
of development. There was no essential change in the 
political situation between the middle of 1841 and the 
middle of 1842. The same men were in politics; their 
ability was the same; and their opinions went through no 
violent revolution. The official instructions to the two 
governors were identical. Whatever may be said of 
Sydenham’s ability, it will remain true that he played fast 
and loose with the loyalty of nearly half of the Canadian 
population. The French Canadians cannot be blamed for 
feeling that a series of wrongs can never make a right. 

A further experience of Canadian politics did not lead 
Bagot to change his views about Sydenham’s policy: 
*... were I further to lift the thin veil of success which 
covers it, much of deformity would be found underneath. 
Towards the French Canadians his conduct was very 
unwise. He made enemies of them unnecessarily at a time 
when he should have propitiated them and diminished 
their objections to the Union. He treated those who 
approached him with slight and rudeness, and thus he 
converted a proud and courteous people—which even 
their detractors acknowledge them to be—into personal 
and irreconcilable enemies.’ ? 

Bagot’s discussions and criticisms of his predecessor’s 
period of office, from which extracts have been quoted, 
were written with some care and at length. No doubt he 
thus expressed his views to Stanley partly because he felt 
that his task was made more difficult on account of the 
heritage that Sydenham had left. But it was still more 
important for Bagot to explain why he could not repeat 
the apparent success of Sydenham’s régime, and for him 
to disclose the rotten foundations on which Sydenham’s 


t See below, chapter 5. 
2 Bagot to Stanley, September 26, 1842 (Confidential), Bagot Papers, 


Appendix A, 3. 
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parliamentary majority had been built. This success, to 
Bagot’s mind, had been due to particular circumstances 
and could not be repeated, for it was a monster which 
had devoured itself. ‘With regard to the position of the 
government during the past Session nothing could be 
more precarious or difficult. It was only by dint of the 
greatest energy, and I must add the unscrupulous personal 
interference of Lord Sydenham, combined with practices 
that I would not use, and your Lordship would not recom- 
mend, in addition to the promise of the Loan and the 
bribe of the Public Works, that Lord Sydenham managed 
to get through the Session. 

‘Afterwards came the day of reckoning. The means 
and appliances being exhausted, the power that wielded 
them being broken... up sprang a crowd of malcontents. | 
Those who were before opposed to the government took 
courage; those who were overawed by Lord Sydenham’s 
boldness or firmness shook off their unwilling fealty; all 
who had or fancied they had, to complain of disappointed 
hopes or broken pledges, joined in the defection.’ * 

It must not, however, be supposed that there was a 
complete break between the policies of Sydenham and 
Bagot. The latter was unsparing in his criticisms of his 
predecessor, yet his policy was by no means a reversal of 
everything that Sydenham had attempted or believed in. 
The methods, indeed, of the ‘political boss’ disappear 
from Government House, but Bagot did not necessarily 
intend to withdraw entirely from party politics. Some 
years were to elapse before an Elgin could learn from the 
lessons of the past the straightforward policy which he 
pursued with such success. Responsible government as 
a doctrine appealed hardly more to Bagot than it did to 
Sydenham. Even Bagot’s sense of humour broke down 
when he found that Robert Baldwin had written into a 
legal opinion on the tenure of office in the province his 
cherished views on responsible government.? If the events 
eer be feel September 26, 1842 (Confidential), Bagot Papers, 

2 Bagot to Stanley, October 19, 1842, Bagot Papers. 
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of the autumn of 1842 appear to have brought responsible 
government into operation, the causes will be found more 
in the practical wisdom of the governor than in his general 
belief in the doctrine. 

The nature of his appointments to the Legislative and 
Executive Councils and to other administrative and poli- 
tical offices serves as the best indication of the policy that 
Bagot was attempting to follow. The enlargement of the 
Legislative Council was one of the changes that Bagot 
considered most pressing. He found that there were only 
twenty-three members and that it often happened that the 
Council could not meet for want of a quorum.! Early in 
February 1842, therefore, he asked Stanley for manda- 
muses for a number of men whom he might desire to 
appoint from time to time, this freedom having been 
allowed to Lord Sydenham.? For the suggested new 
members Bagot had flung his net wide in order to include 
the various shades of political opinion. ‘Fierce old fire- 
brands’ he called some of them.3 Stanley was prepared to 
agree to the majority of the names which were submitted, 
but did notagree with the wisdom of appointing men whom 
he regarded as extremists. ‘Your Legislative Council’, 
he explained to Bagot, ‘ought to consist of men on 
whom you can rely for exercising a salutary influence by 
the moderation of their views, and I am afraid you may 
not produce the effect of neutralization and will leave your 
course open to great suspicion, if you attempt to pair off 
a violent partisan on one side with one equally violent on 
the other. I am afraid this checquering of black and white 
will not produce a harmonious grey.’+ Viger5 he abso- 
lutely refused to accept, since he had been ‘one of the 


t Bagot to Stanley, January [?], 1842, idid. 

2 Bagot to Stanley, February 5, 1842, ibid. 

3 Bagot to Stanley, February 8, 1842, ibid. 

4 Stanley to Bagot, April 1, 1842 (private), did. at 

5 He apparently referred to D. B. Viger, member of the Legislative 
Assembly, and later of the Legislative Council, of Lower Canada; 
arrested in 1838 on a charge of complicity in the rebellion of 1837, but 
released without trial; member of the Legislative Assembly of Canada 


from 1841-8. 
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most active partisans in the late disturbances’, and “in- 
veterate in his hatred of British connection’.t Stanley was 
not unalterably opposed to Dr. Baldwin? and John Neil- 
son,3 though he regarded them both as too extreme to be 
desirable. Moreover, he doubted whether Neilson was 
prepared to accept the Union as a fait accompli.s Bagot 
was quite prepared to except these three men from his list 
of possible councillors. ‘All that you say about Old Viger’, 
he replied, ‘is conclusive and it applies pretty nearly with 
equal force to Baldwin. They shall neither of them be 
appointed. When I wrote to you I was strongly disposed 
to risk an experiment in the person of Neilson, but I now 
renounce that idea also altogether. He is mot prepared to 
accept the Union as a fait accompli—on the contrary, he 
has, within the last two months, shown the cloven foot 
more decidedly than ever, and has been, and is doing 
every thing in his power to organize every kind of opposi- 
tion to it on the part of the French Canadians.’ As to 
Stanley’s advice about the advantages of appointing 
moderate men, however, Bagot pointed out that, although 
he was ‘quite aware’ that they were ‘the men best suited 
to our policy’, unfortunately they were not ‘the men of 
influence over others’. “They bring nobody but them- 
selves.’ 5 

The Legislative Council, as it finally stood under Bagot, 
does not show any startling change of policy.® His atti- 


Stanley to Bagot, April 1, 1842 (confidential), G. 113. 

2 W. W. Baldwin, father of Robert Baldwin, a leader of the Reform 
party of Upper Canada before the rebellion of 1837; president of the 
Constitutional Reform Society (18 36); member of the Legislative Assembly 
of Canada from 1841—3; appointed to Legislative Council in 1843. 

3 John Neilson, for many years owner and editor of the Quebec Gazette; 
member of the Assembly of Lower Canada, and a leader of the Reformers 
of the province; broke with the extreme reformers under Papineau in 
1834; member of the Legislative Assembly of Canada from 1841-4; 
appointed to the Council in 1844. 

4 Stanley to Bagot, April 1, 1842 (confidential), G. 113. 

5 Bagot to Stanley, April 28, 1842, Bagot Papers. 

® The following members were added to the Council during Bagot’s 
term of office: Dickson, R., Dionne, A., Dionne, J.. Goodhue, C. J., 
Sherwood, L. P., Walker, W., Washburn, S. [see Coté, J. O., Political 
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tude towards the new appointments illustrates, however, 
his desire ‘to take from all sides the best and fittest men 
for the public service’. Whether they were French or 
English, Tory or Reformer, did not matter. ‘Old fire- 
brands’ might cool off in the public service, and surely no 
place could be more suitable for this process than the calm 
of an upper chamber. Bagot’s policy towards the French 
Canadians will be more clearly seen by examining the 
changes which he made in the Executive Council. On 
the other hand, it must not be supposed that the Legis- 
lative Council was not of interest to the public. In Lower 
Canada it had been the stronghold of the English minority 
against which the French Assembly had beaten in vain. 
Similarly in Upper Canada the ‘family compact’ had used 
this council, when necessary, to prevent the more demo- 
cratic Assembly from running away with legislation. The 
French-Canadian Reformers especially had sought to 
change the second chamber into an elected body.’ Bagot’s 
plans for making the Legislative Council more representa- 
tive were, therefore, in response to a long agitation. 
Further indication of the nature of Bagot’s policy may 
be gleaned from the nature of his administrative and 
judicial appointments.? On examining Sir Richard Jack- 
son’s appointments he did not find it necessary to make 
any criticisms.3 But a typical difficulty soon arose in 
knowing whom to appoint as the first Superintendent of 
Education. ‘. . . How is it possible,’ he wrote, ‘without 
exciting, and very fairly too—the apprehension of every 
sort and denomination in the Country, except that to 
which the person appointed may belong, to fill up such 
an office?’+ Here Bagot’s diplomatic training stood him 


Appointments and Elections in the Province of Canada from 1841 to 1865 
(Ottawa, 1918)]. It will be seen that the final appointments were much 
more moderate than those earlier proposed by Bagot. 

t See section 21 of the ‘Ninety-two Resolutions’ of 1834, Kennedy, 
Documents, p. 367; also Dunham, 9. cit., pp. 160-1. " 

2 I omit here those offices which entailed membership in the Executive 
Council. 

3 Bagot to Stanley, January 26, 1842, Bagot Papers. 

4 Ibid. ' 
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in good stead (as it often did), for the plan of having two 
deputies—one a Protestant for Canada West, and the 
other a Roman Catholic for Canada East—with a member 
of the Executive Council as a nominal superintendent, 
occurred to him.t The larger question raised by this case 
served to strengthen his belief in the policy that was 
rapidly forming in his mind (or perhaps it should be said 
maturing, as it had been put there by Stanley!). ‘I must 
endeavour to hold the balance strictly true between all 
parties so far as it is practicable to do so. Unlike my 
predecessors I shall probably, in this way, make enemies 
of both parties,—or all parties; but I am convinced that 
the Country, is to be held upon no other terms and I 
believe that it may be held upon these—I shall, I dare 
say be called a radical (God save the mark!) and all manner 
of foul names both here and at home, but I do not see 
that I have any other course.’? 

Another important matter was connected with the 
bench of Lower Canada.3 With the object of assuring 
the French Canadians that they had no reason to fear the 
imposition of English law (which they had some reason 
to do),+ of improving the judiciary, and of bringing more 
French Canadians to the bench, Bagot decided to make 
several changes in the personnel. The chief justiceship of 
the district of Montreal, which had been vacant for some 
time, he intended to offer to Valliére de Saint-Réal, then a 
judge in the district of Three Rivers, ‘a French Canadian, 
and I believe beyond all comparison the ablest lawyer— 

t ‘This plan he later carried out, appointing a member of the Church 
of England as nominal superintendent, and a Presbyterian and a Roman 
Catholic as deputies. See Bagot to Stanley, May 11, 1842, Bagot Papers. 

+ Bagot to Stanley, January 26, 1842, idid. 

3 By the Act of Union, section 47, the old courts of Upper and Lower 
Canada were to continue as before (Kennedy, Documents, p. 547). 

4 An ordinance passed by the Special Council of Lower Canada in 1840 
(4 Vic., c. 45) provided for a reorganization of the judiciary in that 
province. In general, it would have had the effect of anglicizing the 
judiciary. But a proclamation by the governor-general was required to 
bring the ordinance into operation, and Bagot considered that it would 


be wiser to let it drop by negative action (see Bagot to Stanley, May 28, 
1842, Bagot Papers). 
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both in French and English Law, in the Country’. Since 
J. R. Rolland was already a judge of the Queen’s Bench 
in Montreal the French and English judges would then 
be equal in number. Saint-Réal’s previous office would 
be offered to Dominique Mondelet.t It was, therefore, 
Bagot’s deliberate purpose to satisfy the French Canadians 
about the organization and personnel of their judiciary: 
‘Should these Gentlemen . . . refuse me, I shall at least 
have made, in their persons, a great offer to the French 
Canadians—an offer which I now can make without sus- 
picion or misconstruction, and in strict accordance with 
the principle upon which I have professed my desire to 
carry on the Government.’ 

To Bagot’s relief Saint-Réal accepted this appointment 
—to his relief because the refusal of Cherrier to become 
Solicitor-General3 raised the question in Bagot’s mind 
whether all the French Canadians intended to refuse office 
because of ‘les griefs du Bas Canada’, and in fear of being 
labelled ‘vendus’.t Stanley was evidently quite satisfied 
both with the general policy and with the appointment of 
Saint-Réal. He was not, however, so happy about Bagot’s 
intention to drop the ordinance of the Special Council. 
‘I must beg you to consider,’ he wrote, ‘that in suffering 
by your negative action, the virtual abrogation of an 
Ordinance on so important a subject as the whole constitu- 
tion of the-Lower Canadian Judicature, you are assuming 
a very great responsibility. . . . The assimilation of the 
French to the English practice, though certainly not to be 
forced without due deliberation, is an object to be kept in 
view.’5 It was an object, however, which was not com- 
patible with the ideas of the French. Valliére de Saint- 
Réal’s appointment was made, subject to any future 
changes in the judiciary of Canada East; and Mondelet 


1 Then ‘Commissioner for the inferior terms of the Court of King’s 
Bench for the District of Montreal’. 

2 Bagot to Stanley, May 28, 1842, Bagot Papers. 

3 See below. 

4 Bagot to Daly, June 4, 1842, Bagot Papers. 

5 Stanley to Bagot, July 4, 1842, idid. 
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accepted the judgeship at Three Rivers.’ A second avenue 
had been opened by which the French might come to an 
equality with their fellow Canadians. 

But Bagot could not afford to consider the French 
Canadians alone in making appointments. The high 
Tories, or ‘family compact’, of Upper Canada must also 
be gained, for they were highly indignant with governors 
and British Governments who encouraged rebels and left 
the loyal inhabitants to fend for themselves. One of the 
most influential, and also one of the most vocal members 
of this party was Sir Allan MacNab, member of the 
Legislative Assembly for Hamilton. Bagot never held a 
high opinion of his character, but it was not for him to 
question the merits of party leaders. In February he 
wrote to Stanley to tell him that MacNab was going to 
England, and suggested that a suitable treatment might — 
cure his anti-government feeling.? _In June he had a more 
definite plan for gaining MacNab’s support: the then 
Adjutant-General of Militia for Upper Canada, Colonel 
Bullock, was to be persuaded “by a douce violence’ to take 
a shrievalty which had just become vacant, and his place 
could then be offered to MacNab. “The situation’, Bagot 
continued, ‘is worth £600 a year—It places him, where 
he ought to be in reference to his services in the late 
troubles, at the head of the Militia of the Country.—It 
gives him an extensive small patronage, and the power 
of obliging a pretty numerous clientéle of his own.—It 
brings him to the seat of government—puts a great 
feather in his hat—and, what is perhaps not the least con- 
sideration, keeps him, without any reasonable ground of 
offence on his part, out of The Council, where I am by no 
means sure that he might not be occasionally incon- 
venient.’ Stanley was to secure his acceptance of the office 
before he left England, and before his party might dis- 
suade him.3 

Stanley agreed to this ingenious scheme, and by 

* Bagot to Stanley, August 11, 1842, Bagot Papers. 


2 Bagot to Stanley, February 24, 1842, idid. 
3 Bagot to Stanley, June 12, 1842, ibid. 
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gaze, obtained from him a promise to accept the Union 
as a fait accompli,« and to accept also Bagot’s offer of the 
adjutant-generalship. MacNab was evidently most genial, 
and even expressed himself as confident that he could 
bring Cartwright? into the government ranks.3 Unfor- 
tunately, however, the effects of English hospitality wore 
off and MacNab resumed his old attitude of hostility. 
Shortly before leaving England he wrote a long letter to 
Stanley in the worst ‘ultra-loyalist’? manner. He com- 
plained once more of the ‘pro-rebel’ attitude of the present 
Government and of its predecessor; he reiterated all the 
old ultra-loyal arguments; and finally he came to the point 
—he had not received his baronetcy! MacNab, indeed, 
was never brought into Bagot’s fold. The scheme of 
making him adjutant-general broke down because of the 
inability of Colonel Bullock to meet the technical require- 
ments for a shrievalty, and MacNab remained in factious 
opposition. By the time that Parliament met in September 
Bagot reported to the Colonial Secretary that ‘MacNab 
has been doing as much mischief as he could in every 
direction since his arrival. He is an intriguing, slippery 
unprincipled man. .. . Trust him I never will—’5 Care- 
fully planned appointments had indeed done something 
to pacify the French and to allay their suspicions, but 
the extreme Tories of Upper Canada continued to sulk 
in their tents. 

The composition and function of the Executive Council 
constituted the most critical question with which Bagot 
had to deal. The extent to which this Council corre- 
sponded to the English Cabinet was a much disputed 
point. To Sydenham it had been ‘a council for the governor 

1 The importance of securing MacNab’s adhesion to the Union was 
that it would make it impossible for him to co-operate with the French. 
See Bagot to Stanley, April 28, 1842, Bagot Papers. 

2 J. S. Cartwright, a prominent banker in Kingston; a supporter of the 
‘family compact’; member of the Legislative Assembly. 

3 Stanley to Bagot, July 4, 1842, Bagot Papers. 


4 MacNab to Stanley, August 2, 1842, idid. 
5 Bagot to Stanley, September 13, 1842, iid. 
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to consult, but no more’:* to Robert Baldwin, on the 
other hand, the Council was properly a body of advisers 
to the governor, who should at all times be responsible to 
the Assembly for their actions.? The exact position of the 
Council in the political scheme thus continued in debate, 
and over this vital problem the opponents and defenders 
of responsible government were bound to come to blows. 

Hitherto the Council had been composed entirely of 
British members, although Sydenham had made a futile 
attempt to include LaFontaine. Were French Canadians 
to be admitted, and if so on what basis? Was the Council 
to represent various shades of political opinion, or was it 
to be made up from one party alone as in England? There 
can be no doubt as to the policy of the British Government 
in this respect. In his official letter of instructions to 
Bagot, Stanley made himself quite clear—. . . you will 
endeavour to avail yourself of the advice & services of 
the ablest Men, without reference to distinction of local 
party, which, upon every occasion, you will do your ut- 
most to discourage.’3 Bagot was quite prepared to accept 
this position, and throughout his term of office never 
wavered from it. It will later be seen how he, like Syden- 
ham, took measures to prevent the accession to office of 
one solid party. 

In accordance with these principles, and in order to 
bolster up an administration which was manifestly weak 
in influence, Bagot carried on negotiations through the 
spring and summer of 1842 with prominent members of 
the leading parties. Although the ‘family compact’ had 
~ fallen on evil days it was still a power in the land. Stanley 
knew well its unpopularity, but he secretly regarded it as 
‘safe’, and thus it was that he reminded Bagot that, 
‘although I am far from wishing to re-establish the old 


t Poulett Thomson to a friend, December 12, 1839, Kennedy, Docu- 
ments, p. 532. 


? See, e.g. Baldwin’s Proposals of September 3, 1841 (in the Assembly), 
Kennedy, Documents, p. 564. 

3 Stanley to Bagot, October 8, 1841, Appendix A, 1. 

4 Bagot to Stanley, June 12, 1842, Bagot Papers. Quoted in part above. 
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‘Family Compact’ of Upper Canada, if you come into 
difficulties, that is the Class of men to fall back upon, 
rather than the Ultra-liberal party, at least, unless I am 
much mistaken, they are both the soundest, and carry 
with them the greatest individual and moral influence.’! 
The first member of the ‘compact’ to be approached was 
J. S. Cartwright. He was offered the important office 
of Solicitor-General for Canada West (vacant since the 
retirement of Robert Baldwin), which he politely refused. 
This refusal, as he explained at some length in a letter to 
Bagot,” was due to his determination to ‘retain that con- 
sistency of political character which no doubt has brought 
me under the favorable notice of Your Excellency.’ His 
principles—which were those of the ‘compact’ as a whole 
—were set forth at length. Responsible government came 
in for the most abuse as being, inter alia, incompatible 
with ‘our position as a Colony’. Moreover he could not 
countenance as a colleague ‘an individual whose name has 
been mixed up with the unfortunate occurrences which 
have taken place in Upper Canada... .’4 Bagot replied, 
equally politely, that he respected Cartwright’s principles. 
But he added that he did hope to secure Hincks’s services; 
and he administered a mild rebuke to Cartwright for 
refusing to act with the latter: ‘I trust that 1 am not 
doomed to have my earnest efforts for the well being of 
this Great Colony defeated by the continuance of party 
struggle, or party animosities....’5 W. H. Draper was 
seriously distressed by Cartwright’s attitude, which evi- 


t Stanley to Bagot, May 17, 1842, Bagot Papers. 

2 J. S. Cartwright to Bagot, May 16, 1842, ibid. 

3 Throughout this period it is noticeable that the Tories regarded 
responsible government as already established, or nearly so; while the 
Reformers maintained that it was yet to come. Thus Bagot, while he was 
attempting to keep Baldwin from office chiefly because of the latter’s firm 
belief in that principle, was at the same time attacked by the Tories 
because he seemed to believe in responsible government. 

4 i.e. Francis Hincks, editor of the Examiner, which was a leading organ 
of the Reformers in Upper Canada from the time of its foundation in 
1839 ; member of the Legislative Assembly. 

5 Bagot to Cartwright, May 16, 1842, Bagot Papers. 
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dently came as a great surprise to him, and he echoed 
Bagot’s sentiments about the continuance of party quar- 
rels. Nor could he reconcile Cartwright’s professed desire 
to see the French admitted to office with his refusal to 
enter the Council on the grounds of Hincks’s relations 
with the rebels of Upper and Lower Canada. So seriously 
did Draper take this appointment that he attempted to 
persuade Cartwright to reconsider his decision.‘ But 
Cartwright remained immovable.” 

Bagot, however, was not to be daunted by one refusal. 
Both he and Draper were convinced of the danger of 
forcing the Tories of Upper Canada into an alliance with 
the French in opposition to the Union and the existing 
Government. “This refusal however’, Bagot wrote, ‘has 
not driven, nor shall it drive me from my settled purpose 
of filling, if I can, the office in question from the ranks of 
the Party, to which Mr. Cartwright belongs—I know 
well the value of that Party, and that it comprehends many 
of the most accomplished—the ablest—the most orna- 
mental—the most loyal—the longest established—and 
the most tried men in the Country—nor can any reproach 
be made to them except that of an absolute exclusiveness, 
which, believe me, the Country will no longer bear, and 
for which, in truth, there is no longer place. 

‘I will go through the whole ranks of the Party in 
search of my Solicitor General, and if I am doomed... 
to meet with a refusal from all its available members, I 
shall at least have made their exclusive system so evident, 
as to render their hostility, if they should ever resort to it, 
no longer formidable, and have given the most undeni- 
able proof of the sincerity of my own declarations and 
principles.’ 3 

Acting on this determination Bagot then turned to 
Henry Sherwood, a prominent lawyer, and Mayor of 
Toronto, and offered him the office of Solicitor-General 
for Canada West. To ensure acceptance required some 

* Draper to Bagot, May 18, 1842, Bagot Papers. 
2 Cartwright to Bagot, June 6, 1842, ibid. 
3 Bagot to Stanley, June 12, 1842, ibid. 
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delicate negotiations, which were carried on with great 


skill by Draper. The chief danger to be avoided was 
that Sherwood would be stampeded by his Conservative 
friends, and persuaded to keep out of a council that was 
about to be tainted by the presence of Hincks. For this 
reason Draper was anxious that Hincks should not be 
gazetted before Sherwood, as the announcement of the 
former would probably ‘create a temporary explosion & 
outcry’. Draper sounded Sherwood through a friend and 
found that he seemed to be favourable: a personal inter- 
view made the success of the negotiations seem almost 
certain. The only question that still troubled Draper was 
to find a seat in Parliament for Sherwood.? In July Bagot 
was able to report to Stanley that Sherwood was solicitor- 
general in all but the ceremony of being gazetted. He 
feared, however, the effect of the appointment on S. B. 
Harrison, ‘my /deral Colonial Secretary West’.3 Such are 
the trials of those who have to make Cabinets—and especi- 
ally if they attempt to ‘chequer black and white’. 

The appointment of Francis Hincks as Inspector- 
General of Accounts‘ has been referred to incidentally. 
Hincks was needed not only because he commanded the 
confidence of a large proportion of the Reformers of Upper 
Canada, but also because he was a financier of known 
ability, whose reforms were later to justify his choice. It 
appears that, Bagot’s advisers were urging him to appoint 
Hincks; in any case he himself evidently believed in 
Hincks, whom he described to Stanley as ‘an Irishman 
of considerable ability, indisputably and without any 
comparison the best public accountant in the Country— 
and who has, I believe very deservedly, the reputation of 
being a perfectly honest man in all matters of that kind.— 
He was the Editor of a newspaper at Toronto called The 
Examiner—very ably written as papers go in this country 
—but advocating very violent and extreme doctrines.— 


t Draper to Bagot, June 16, 1842, Bagot Papers. 

2 Draper to Bagot, June 18, 1842, ibid. 

3 Bagot to Stanley, July 10, 1842, idid. 

4 Corresponding to the modern Minister of Finance. 
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He was the political friend and Partisan of Baldwin, whom 
however he quitted upon Baldwin’s attempt to change and 
radicalize the Executive Council last year, and has since 
been a steady supporter of The Government as it is now 
constituted. He has accepted The Office, and has ac- 
cepted it ina manner which I think does him much credit, 
making no exception to any of his future Colleagues in the 
Council, nor any stipulations for himself of any kind.’? 
It is evident that Bagot must have breathed a sigh of relief 
when he found that at least one new minister seemed ready 
to attempt to get on with his colleagues! On the other 
hand, it must be remembered that the appearance of the 
ex-radical in the Council created not a few complications 
amongst his more conservative colleagues. 

The most revolutionary, and at the same time the most 
difficult change to be made in the composition of the 
Executive Council was the inclusion of French Canadians. 
Stanley and Bagot both held this to be necessary, while 
the then members of the Council also advocated the step. 
The difficulty, however, lay in the fact that the entrance 
into the Council of one or more individuals did not neces- 
sarily entail the support of the Administration by the rank 
and file. A tradition had become firmly established that 
any French Canadian who accepted office was “vendu’, 
and his influence and usefulness thus automatically dis- 
appeared. Some degree of success had been achieved in 
pacifying the French Canadians by the reorganization of 
the bench of Lower Canada,? but it was a much more 
difficult matter to persuade a Frenchman of influence to 
become a member of the Council; nor was it ever certain, 
no matter how outstanding he might formerly have been, 
that he would escape the label of vendu. But a trial had 
to be made, not only as a matter of principle, but also 
because a solid French-Canadian opposition was a danger 
to be avoided at almost any cost. ‘The office of Solicitor- 
General for Canada East was rendered vacant by the pro- 
motion of C. D. Day to the bench; and this office was 


* Bagot to Stanley, June 12, 1842, Bagot Papers. 
2 See above. 
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quietly hawked about Lower Canada at the same time that 
the corresponding one was being offered to the Con- 
servatives of Upper Canada. The attempt, however, met 
with no success. Cherrier,! on whose ability and influence 
Bagot had built high hopes,? refused on the ground of 
ill health. Bagot was, of course, disappointed, but inclined 
to believe that Cherrier was sincere in his explanation, and 
that he was not merely avoiding the possibility of being 
labelled vendu. As an alternative to Cherrier, Bagot 
thought of approaching a certain Mr. Duval, ‘another 
French Canadian lawyer of eminence’,3 but there is no 
record that he did so. Bagot was, indeed, very much 
puzzled to know how to treat the French. ‘If I got Mr. 
Duval—or if I had got Mr. Cherrier—I should have got 
nothing but the individual man—His influence over the 
French Canadians is gone from the moment that he takes 
office. He is then immediately, in their eyes, ‘““Le Vendu”’ 
—and ‘“‘Le Vendu” he remains. In the meantime it is 
certainly a matter of just complaint, and one which ought 
to be remedied, that the Lower Canadians have at present 
no representative of French origin in the Executive 
Government of the Country. 

‘But how is this to be rectified in a manner that would 
satisfy them? If I were to address myself to them, as 
a body, through the medium of their most influential 
Leaders, and enquire of them “what they really wanted”’, 
I should most probably be met by a demand of the Repeal 
of the Union—or the revocation of all taxation under 
special Ordinances—or an alteration in the representation - 
—or some proposal of the kind which must immediately 
put an end to all further discussion upon the subject. 
True, I might by such a course place them notoriously in 
the wrong, and make manifest their utter impracticability— 


« C. S. Cherrier, a prominent lawyer of Lower Canada; arrested on 
suspicion of being implicated in the rebellion of 1837, but released ; 
member of the Legislative Assembly of Lower Canada, but not in Parlia- 
ment after the Union. 

2 Bagot to Stanley, June 11, 1842, Bagot Papers. 

3 Bagot to Stanley, June 12, 1842, ibid. 
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But I should do nothing more, nor should I have gained 
one step in promoting the peace and harmony of the 
Colony. Such a negotiation also could only be entered 
upon with Mr. Lafontaine, or men of that description, 
and, if successful, at the first hazard of losing the entire 
support of what is called the British Party in Lower 
Canada—a Party with whom I am in sufhiciently bad 
odour already for my equal justice. 

‘What then is to be done? Are we to bide our time, 
and wait till immigration hems in and overwhelms French 
population, and French Power? This must happen some 
day or other—but in the meanwhile I may lose my 
majority in the Legislature, and we may then have to 
begin all over again, or something very like it—In short 
it is perplexing—infinitely perplexing.’ * 


Cabinet-making in Canada has never been easy, but it 
would be hard to find a time when the difficulties were 
greater than in the summer of 1842. The principles, 
indeed, were agreed upon, but the practice was in truth 
‘infinitely perplexing’. It must not, of course, be sup- 
posed that Bagot was playing a lone hand. Stanley con- 
stantly sent advice, and if he sometimes was not quite in 
touch with the Canadian situation, he was at least ready 
to admit it when Bagot pressed his peculiar difficulties. 
The invaluable Murdoch? returned to England early in 
August, but there were other advisers. Chief of these 
were Draper, in whom Bagot had great confidence, and 
S. B. Harrison. These two men represented very different 
shades of political opinion, but both seem to have been 
guided by the best motives in tendering their advice. In 
the middle of July each wrote a long and confidential 
report to the governor,3 and it may be assumed that the 

* Bagot to Stanley, July 10, 1842, Bagot Papers. 

2 'T. W. C. Murdoch, secretary to the governor-general from 
February 1841 to August 4, 1842. Bagot considered that Murdoch was 


a Ae greatest aid to him, and greatly regretted his return to the Colonial 
ce. 


3 Harrison to Bagot, July 11,1842, Bagot Papers; and Draper to Bagot, 
July 16, 1842, iid. Both these letters are of great importance. 
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latter was to a great extent influenced by this advice. Both 
told Bagot quite definitely that the Government, as it 
was constituted, could not command a majority in the 
Assembly. Both advised strongly against a dissolution. 
Harrison was not impressed by the changes that had so 
far taken place, and was of the opinion that the addition 
of Sherwood was likely to do more harm than good. 
Although Draper did not explicitly say that little progress 
had been made, it may be gathered from the rest of his 
letter that he thought so. Both Harrison and Draper 
pointed out that, since the French composed the one solid 
party of any size, it was to the French that the governor 
must turn. “There is no disguising the fact,’ wrote the 
former, ‘that the French members possess the power of 
the Country; and he who directs that power, backed by 
the most efficient means of controlling it, is in a situation 
to govern the Province best.’ ‘That was the indisputable 
fact, and, whether they liked it or not, the Government 
would be obliged to obtain the support of the French 
party, or else find themselves opposed by a majority of 
the elected body. 

The attempt that had been made to detach parts of 
both the Conservative and French parties had not been 
successful. What then was to be done? The only solu- 
tion that either minister could see was to try to secure the 
French party as a whole by taking one or more of their 
leaders into the Council. There was, of course, the com- 
plication caused by the alliance between Robert Baldwin 
and the French—more especially between Baldwin and 
LaFontaine.' Harrison was of the opinion that the French 
would not come in without Baldwin, and that they would 
therefore have to be taken together. Draper thought that 
Baldwin would consent to the French taking power with- 
out him; but, if this were not so, that he would have to be 
included. If this were done he, Draper, would gracefully 
retire. If the ministry, as it was, met the Assembly, Harri- 
son was confident that a vote of want of confidence would 
be carried against it, and that—a dissolution being out of 

t See below, chapter 5. 
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the question—the governor would then be obliged to 
send for Baldwin and LaFontaine. In other words, the 
thing was bound to come, and it was better that it should 
be done before Parliament forced it. 

Bagot was not pleased at the way in which events were 
shaping. So far he had followed his Instructions closely 
enough, and they had agreed with the views that he had 
himself formed in Canada. But there was no disguising 
the fact that little progress towards making the Council 
representative of public opinion had been made. Indi- 
vidual Conservatives had been gained, but the bulk of the 
party remained aloof; perhaps one or two of the French 
party would support the Government, but what was one 
among so many? Always, too, there loomed the shadow 
of Robert Baldwin, ever ready with his objectionable 
panacea. At the end of July Bagot wrote to Stanley what 
was both an explanation and a warning. This letter was 
based on the advice of Harrison and Draper—indeed the 
former was favoured with an (unacknowledged) quota- 
tion. It was necessary to explain to Stanley the probability 
of the Government being in a minority, and the conse- 
quent importance of admitting the French as a party into 
power. Bagot’s chief objection to this course was the 
probable, and most disagreeable necessity of taking Bald- 
win also into the Council. Although he disclaimed any 
intention of taking such a step without Stanley’s advice, 
Bagot gave it as his opinion that the French party would 
probably have to be given power, on practically their own 
terms. Harrison, Sullivan, and Draper had all urged this 
course. What, he asked, did Stanley think? * 

It so happened that what Stanley thought was not of 
much consequence, since his reply did not reach Kingston 
until after the decision had been made. On the other 
hand, it is important, in the light of later events, to notice 
the policy of the British Government in August 1842. 
Stanley was much upset. He saw the compromise in 
which he had put so much faith in danger of being 
shattered. He sent on Bagot’s letter to Peel, accompanied 

* Bagot to Stanley, July 28, 1842, Bagot Papers. 
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by a letter in which he created an imaginary majority for 
the governor. ‘It seems to me that the Govt. Party, 
with the Conservatives, ought to be able to command a 
Majority, even against the combined forces of the Radical 
& French Party. If they cannot, I own I fear the union 
is a failure, & the Canadas are gone. The main argument 
for the Union was the hope of converting the British 
minority in the Lower Province into a Majority by the 
infusion of the British Majority of the Upper Province; 
& the experiment will have woefully failed if the result be 
to throw British interests into a minority in the United 
Legislature.’* He still thought that Bagot could construct 
a majority out of individuals drawn from all parties. He 
was not prepared ‘to carry the notion of Colonial respon- 
sible govt. to such a length’ as to appoint to office ‘such 
men as LaFontaine & Viger’ at the expense of ‘discarding 
the faithful adherents of British connexion’. Such a course 
would ‘universally revolt’ public opinion in England. In 
answer to this Peel admitted that he knew little of Cana- 
dian parties, and would speak instead of the principles on 
which Bagot should act. The chief principle was that he 
should persevere with his Council even against a hostile 
majority. To this the Prime Minister added an essay on 
majorities and how to defeat them, quoting as examples 
the President of the United States, Louis Philippe, and 
George III.3 

Stanley also called to his counsels two men then in 
England who had wide knowledge of Canadian affairs, 
Ogden and Murdoch.t Further juggling with figures 
took place and—with Ogden’s aid—Stanley again found 
a majority for the Government. Murdoch, however, dis- 
appointed him by inclining to the policy of admitting the 
French party into the Council.5 Stanley’s advice to Bagot 

t Stanley to Peel, August 27, 1842, Bagot Papers. 

2 Ibid. 

3 Peel to Stanley, August 28, 1842, ibid. 

4 Stanley to Bagot, September 1, 1842, idid. C. R. Ogden was the 
Attorney-General for Lower Canada, and was at that time on leave of 


absence. : 
5 Ina letter to Bagot Murdoch explained that he had tried to persuade 
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was ‘divide et impera’; and he urged him not to take the 
dangerous step of admitting the French party, under the 
leaders which it then had, until it became absolutely 
necessary." 

It is interesting to speculate on what would have hap- 
pened if Bagot had received these instructions before the 
opening of Parliament. As it was, he was thrown entirely 
on his own resources, and obliged to act on his own 
authority. Bagot’s efforts in the early months of his office 
to broaden the basis of his Government had been rewarded 
with only a modest degree of success: it remained to be 
seen how this diplomatist of the old school would act 
under the pressure of an elected assembly. 


Stanley to leave the governor free in the matter of the French; and added 
that he was in complete agreement with Bagot’s policy. See Murdoch to 
Bagot, September 3, 1842, Bagot Papers. 

™ Stanley to Bagot, September 1, 1842, ibid. 


Vv 
THE CANADIAN PARLIAMENT 


Dea Bagot left England he and Stanley had been 
of the opinion that the Canadian legislature should 
be summoned ‘at the earliest possible moment’. The 
objects of this course were, in Bagot’s words, ‘. . . to 
obviate the inconvenience to which the members would 
be exposed by being again called together in the open 
season of the year—That they should be made acquainted, 
as early as might be, with the general policy intended to 
be pursued by the Government in regard to these Colonies 
—and ... to shew that I had confidence in the Legislature 
as it stood, and was prepared to enter directly upon the 
business of the Country, be it what it might.’* Soon after 
his arrival in Kingston, however, Bagot changed his mind 
as to the desirability of an early meeting of Parliament. 
Consultation with the members of the Executive Council 
disclosed the fact that no results could be shown from the 
Bills of the previous session, whereas the Assembly was 
certain to ask what had been done to bring into effect its 
legislation. Furthermore, there proved to be at that time 
a lack of -‘sufficient materials to occupy their time and 
attention thro’ the sessions’, and Bagot was apprehensive 
of the results of leaving them ‘to create business for them- 
selves by the discussion of abstract and inconvenient 
questions—such as non confidence in Ministers, and a 
thousand others which they would not fail to find, and 
possibly carry at this particular moment’. On the whole, 
Bagot was strongly of the opinion that any dangers that 
there might be in delay would be outweighed by the 
advantages to be gained in postponing the assembling of 
Parliament to the end of the summer. This advice was 
given by his ministers; and he was also anxious to have 
some time in which to exert his influence to produce a 
Bagot to Stanley, January [?], 1842, Bagot Papers. 


2 Ibid. 
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more friendly attitude on the part of the French Cana- 
dians.t In the end it was decided to delay the opening of 
Parliament until early in September—a date which barely 
brought it within the statutory period.” 

It has already been seen3 that the impression made by 
Bagot on the French was not as great as he had hoped. 
He did, however, establish cordial personal relations with 
many influential men in the lower part of the province, 
and was able to remove much of the bitterness that had 
come to be felt against the office which he held. Bagot’s 
charm of manner and ability to conciliate those with whom 
he came into touch produced a more intangible result than 
his appointments to offices, but there can be no doubt as 
to the value of the better feeling which ensued. Some 
progress, indeed, was made in the months before the 
opening of Parliament, but the principal problems of 
government still remained to be solved. ‘The position of 
the French in the government of the country; the rela- 
tions of the executive to the legislature; the degree of 
self-government that should hold in Canada—all these 
questions might be expected to come up, in some form, 
during the parliamentary session. Bagot, therefore, had 
some reason to look forward to September with anxious 
wonder as to how he might meet what threatened to 
be a crisis in the affairs of the great colony in which he 
represented for the time the power and policy of the 
Crown. 

The Canadian Parliament which Bagot would have to 
meet was the first called under the Act of Union. The 
Act# made provision for a legislature consisting of a 
Legislative Council of ‘not fewer than twenty’ members, 
appointed for life by the governor, and a Legislative 
Assembly with equal representation from each of the two 
old provinces.5 The first general election in the united 


* Bagot to Stanley, January [?], 1842, Bagot Papers. 
2 Bagot to Stanley, July 22, 1842, idid. 

3 See above, chapter 4. 

4 See Kennedy, Documents, pp. 536 et seg. 

5 A total of 84 members. 
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province began on March 8, 1841. At a time when 
Canadian elections were never the orderly events of to- 
day, this one was particularly fierce. Disorderly scenes 
took place in many of the constituencies. An outstanding 
example of this latter was in the county of Terrebonne, 
for which LaFontaine was a candidate. The place of 
polling had been moved to New Glasgow, ‘a place in the 
midst of the woods’, LaFontaine called it.2 An eyewitness 
described the polling as follows: 

“On Saturday afternoon the 20th. of March the orange- 
men from Chatham gore arrived to the number of about 
150 with Banners, Armed with Bludgeons about three 
feet long they proceeded to the different houses hired for 
their reception. 

“They instantly began in the most riotous manner swear- 
ing certain death to every supporter of Mr. LaFontaine. 

“Pickets were placed to guard the roads, and every one 
assailed who did not declare himself for McCulloch. 

‘Sunday the 21st, was spent in the same manner drink- 
ing and parading about.... 

“Their yells (which were kept up all most without inter- 
mission) were heard at the distance of two miles although 
two magistrates were on the spot their threats and conduct 
plainly indicated that it was not an election that was to 
take place but a massacre. 

‘Several scouting parties went thro the settlement to 
find out the abodes of some who were known to be in 
favour of Mr. LaFontaine and were oblidged to keep out 
of their way. 

‘After mid day the Stone Breakers arrived from Mon- 
treal and a large number from various parts of the district 
all well armed with Bludgeons. 

‘A party of these Rufhans visited Galls Tannery in the 
evening yelling and screaming and swearing that they 
would burn it. 


1 Morison, British Supremacy, p. 104. This was, of course, before the 
introduction of one-day elections and the ballot. : 
2 ‘TaFontaine to the Electors of the County of Terrebonne’, March 29, 


an open letter in the Quebec Gazette, April 5, 1841. 
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«.. A large number of the Bludgeons issued by Dr. 
McCullochs Bullies had the appearance of being made by 
mechanical and skill and some were turned round some 
had eight sides and some four square and many of them 
filled with nails on the head end.... 

‘Archibald Sievewright Captain of Militia, for this 
place, and who is also an old Military Officer and Pen- 
sioner publickly advised the men armed with Bludgeons 
on Monday morning early the day of election 

‘“To occupy the heights and let the Canadians come 
down the hill and then they could kill them in the 
hollow.” ’* 

This scene was unfortunately typical of the elections in 
many ridings. Such methods gave little opportunity for 
a free expression of the will of the electors. 

There were many charges of an even more dangerous 
kind of interference in elections—the use of undue pres- 
sure by the executive. Sydenham undoubtedly threw him- 
self whole-heartedly into the campaign, the results of 
which meant so much to him. How far he used improper 
means to secure a majority which would support his policy 
it is not necessary to decide; but, in order to understand 
the attitude of the country towards parliamentary govern- 
ment in Canada, the allegations against Sydenham should 
at least be noticed. ‘It is currently reported’, stated a 
Toronto paper in the autumn before the election, ‘that 
His Excellency the Governor General during his recent 
tour through this Province, made it a point in every 
County, City and Town through which he passed, to 
express without reserve his opinion of the merits and de- 
merits of the respective candidates before the public, and 
in some places even suggested the propriety of other per- 
sons being brought forward, whose names he mentioned 
without hesitation, as being preferable to those already 
nominated. It is said in Oxford he advised those with 
whom he conversed not to support Mr. Hincks alleging 
as a reason that he was too extreme in his opinions. . 


* ‘Notes of Mr. Adamson on the Election, New Glasgow, March 24, 
1841’, LaFontaine Papers (Canadian Archives). 
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The perfect freedom of elections to which as Britons, we 
are entitled, is thus attempted to be interfered with by the 
chief magistrate of the Country. ...’? Constant reference 
was made in the newspapers to attempts made by the 
governor to influence the electors. The Quebec Gazette 
stated that even those Montreal papers that supported 
Sydenham admitted his interference in the elections.” 

There was at least one clear case of “gerrymandering” 
by the executive, which gave great offence to Lower 
Canada. The suburbs of Montreal and Quebec, which 
were entirely French, were detached from the cities and 
added to the neighbouring counties; thus enabling the 
governor to secure four seats in those cities. The Mon- 
treal Herald, which supported the Government, announced 
(with unconscious humour) that ‘we positively—but not 
officially—have the pleasure of announcing that THE 
ELECTION OF REPRESENTATIVES FOR THE CITIES OF MON- 
TREAL AND QUEBEC WILL BE CONFINED TO THE LIMITS OF 
THE CITIES PROPER, and that the suburbs will be added 
to their respective counties. This being the case, the 
return of two loyal members is certain... .”3 

Lower Canada had another grievance in the fact that 
twenty-one out of forty-two polling-places were changed 
for the election.+ It was maintained at the time that these 
changes were made with a view to moving the polls away 
from the centres of French and anti-government influence, 
and that scenes such as that already described as taking 
place in New Glasgow were due to the Government’s 
election methods. 

It was, therefore, after a hotly contested election, in 
which bad feeling was all too prevalent, that the first 
Parliament of the united province met at Kingston on 


1 Toronto Commercial Herald, quoted in Quebec Gazette, October 9, 
1840. 

: Quebec Gazette, October 16, 1840. 

3 Montreal Herald, quoted in Quedec Gaxette, March ir 1841. 
Sydenham’s own account of this incident is quoted in Morison, British 
Supremacy, p. 102. 

4 Quebec Gazette, April 9, 1841. 
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June 14, 1841. The electors returned a body of men 
amongst whom there was no lack of ability, and the pro- 
ceedings in the old General Hospital* compare favourably 
with those of Canadian Parliaments of later days. A for- 
midable list of future prime ministers may be made from 
the names of the members of the Assembly—Robert 
Baldwin, Francis Hincks, E. P. Taché, J. S. Macdonald, 
A.N. Morin, and A. N. MacNab. There were journalists, 
such as John Neilson, the editor of the Quebec Gazette, 
and Etienne Parent, editor of Le Canadien. Lawyers were 
plentiful, as in most Parliaments; and there was at least 
one historian—Robert Christie. W. H. Merritt, of Wel- 
land canal fame, represented the north riding of Lincoln; 
W. H. Draper, J. S. Cartwright, and T. C. Aylwin were 
all members.? Nor was either House poor in experienced 
members. Many of the members of both the Legislative 
Council and the Legislative Assembly had sat in the 
legislatures of Upper and Lower Canada, and there had 
gained a knowledge of parliamentary procedure, with 
practice in its use. If the united Parliament was not to be 
a success it would be in spite of the ability and experience 
of individuals. 

A factor which was much more likely to stand in the 
way of good government was the arrangement of parties, 
which stands in marked contrast to contemporary English 


t “The building provided for the temporary accommodation of the 
Legislature was situated beyond the limits of the town, on the Penitentiary 
Road, on what was known as Lot Twenty-four. It was a full mile west- 
ward of the commercial centre of the town, and . . . had been erected for 
a General Hospital. It was a spacious structure, built of Kingston lime- 
stone, four stories high, and having a frontage of about 150 feet. Its depth 
was fifty feet, and it contained twenty rooms. Its interior arrangements 
were interfered with as little as possible, in order that it might be restored 
to its original uses as soon as a permanent House of Parliament should be 
built. Its situation was described by the Kingston correspondent of the 
Montreal Gazette as being so delightful and salubrious that the votaries 
of faction could not generate sufficient bile to make themselves discontented 
anywhere within its precincts: Alwington House, the abode of the 
Governor-General, was situated a short distance beyond, near the lake 
shore.” (Dent, The Last Forty Years, vol. i, p. 112.) 

2 For some of the personalities, see Dent, op. cit., vol. i, chap. 5. 
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Parliaments or to Canadian ones of later times. Sydenham, 
who had been accustomed to. the comparatively simple 
party lines at Westminster, was struck by the fact that 
the Assembly of Upper Canada was ‘split into half a dozen 
different parties. The government having oze—and no 
one man to depend on!’? ‘The same situation was found 
in the united Parliament. ‘There are many contemporary 
descriptions of the state of parties in 1841, and they all 
indicate a number of somewhat uncertain divisions. Some 
of the newspapers of the day described the Legislative 
Assembly from the point of view of their particular 
politics. The Kingston Chronicle and Gazette, for example, 
hopefully observed that ‘though the list [of members] 
unquestionably presents a good sprinkling of Radicals and 
anti-Unionists, yet it is highly gratifying to observe that 
the great majority is composed of gentlemen who are 
known to entertain sound constitutional principles.’* ‘The 
Cobourg Star saw the results of the election from another 
angle: ‘...so far as we have yet learnt the returns in five 
cases out of six are in favor of the radical candidates, alias 
at present Lord Sydenham’s very obedient humble ser- 
vants....'3 The Quebec Gazette divided the members 
from Canada East according as to whether or not they 
disapproved of the Act of Union—the sheep from the 
goats—and found that twenty-four disapproved and only 
thirteen approved (five were uncertain). Even the handful 
of goats was explained by violence, dread of violence, the 
changing of the constituencies in Montreal and Quebec, 
or by their being government officers.‘ 

There were, of course, both parties and issues; but the 
parties were too many for stable government, while the 
issues were not of a nature to divide the House into two 
parties. At the beginning of the first session, moreover, 


t Thomson to a friend, November 20, 1839, Kennedy, Documents, 
=p. 928. 
: 2 Kingston Chronicle and Gazette, March 31, 1841, quoted in Quebec 
Gazette, April 7. ) ' 
3 Cobourg Star, March 31, 1841, quoted in Quebec Gazette, April 7. 
4 Quebec Gazette, May 7, 1841. 
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the existing parties were confined to one or other of the 
old provinces. The members from Canada West may be 
divided into extreme Conservatives, moderate Conserva- 
tives, extreme Reformers, and moderate Reformers. The 
extreme Conservatives were the survivors of the ‘family 
compact’. They were led by Sir Allan MacNab. Though 
their influence in the country was considerable, they had 
only six or seven seats in the Assembly. The moderate 
Conservatives, led by W. H. Draper, commanded eight 
or ten seats. The moderate Reformers had no acknow- 
ledged leader: S. B. Harrison was perhaps their most con- 
stant leader. They had about twenty seats. The extreme 
Reformers, or ‘ultra-Radicals’ as they were sometimes 
called, were few in number—about five—and were the 
followers of Robert Baldwin. It is not possible to attribute 
a definite programme to each of these parties. The ex- 
treme Conservatives were opposed to the Union and to 
responsible government; and still hoped for a revival of 
minority rule, supported by the power of the governor- 
general. ‘The moderate Conservatives can only be de- 
scribed as shading on one side into extreme Conservatism, 
and on the other, into moderate Reform. The moderate 
Reformers were not, on the whole, opposed to the Union. 
They advocated responsible government, but were not 
prepared to make it always the primary consideration, as 
were the extreme Reformers. ‘The latter group was the 
‘rump’ of Baldwin’s followers, and the bane of both 
Sydenham and Bagot. 

In Canada East there were two main parties: the British 
party of Montreal, which counted seven or eight seats in 
the Assembly, and the Reform party, which included the 
majority of the French Canadians. The latter were about 
twenty in number. Their leaders were Neilson, Viger, 
Morin, and Aylwin. Of the remaining members, some 
may be accounted for as government officers, and the 
remainder cannot be classified. The British party was, 
and always had been, opposed to allowing the French 
Canadians to exert any real power in government. Being 
a minority, the British group were naturally in favour of 
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the Union. The French-Canadian Reformers were op- 
posed to the Union, since it represented to them an attack 
on their race; but responsible government appealed to 
them as a road to power." 

The multiplicity and weakness of the parties enabled 
Sydenham to cut across such party lines as existed and 
create a ‘Government party’, which could usually be 
depended on to support his measures. Had there been 
two, or even three, clearly defined parties, Sydenham’s 
tactics would not have been possible. The idea of a 
Government party was a tempting one, and one which for 
some time appealed strongly to Bagot. The alternative 
lay in a coalition between two or more of the existing 
parties; and in fact negotiations towards this end had been 
going on for some two years before Bagot’s arrival. For 
some time the family compact flirted with the French, 
with the idea of an alliance; but such an alliance would 
have been no love-match, but the most realistic kind of 
mariage de convenance—no doubt the disappointed Re- 
formers would have called it an ‘unholy alliance’. The 
family compact and the French did, indeed, have some- 
thing in common: they were both fundamentally con- 
servative, both attached to British connexion, and both 
seeking office. ‘Their common dislike of the Union would, 
perhaps, have formed another, though somewhat negative, 
bond. Later this very coalition came about, but it is hard 
to believe that it could have succeeded in the ’forties. 
The French, as Bagot pointed out,” would, on account 
of their numbers, have sat on the long end of the 
balance. The whole project was opposed to one of the 
strongest traditions of the Conservatives of Upper 
Canada. If it was a serious bid for power, it was a 
desperate one. 


t For descriptions of the political parties, see Bagot to Stanley, July 28, 
1842, Bagot Papers; for Murdoch’s account, Shortt, A, Lord Sydenham, 
p-291 (Toronto, 1908); Hincks, F., Reminiscences of his Public Life, p. 58 
(Montreal, 1884); Hincks, F., The Political History of Canada between 
1840 and 1855, p. 22 (Montreal, 1877); ‘Toronto Examiner, quoted in 
Quebec Gazette, May 7, 1841. 

2 Bagot to Stanley, July 28, 1842, Bagot Papers. 
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Whatever might have been the hopes of success of such 
a coalition, they were frustrated by a much more natural 
one—that between the Reformers of Upper and Lower 
Canada, which, with the somewhat unwilling blessing of 
Sir Charles Bagot, hardened into the so-called Baldwin— 
LaFontaine ministry of 1842. In the spring of 1839 
Hincks, who at that time at least represented as well as 
any one the Reformers of Upper Canada, wrote to La- 
Fontaine, the real leader of the French Reformers, to 
sound him about the possibility of an understanding be- 
tween their respective parties. “Though I have not the 
honour of personal acquaintance with you’,” he wrote, “yet 
entertaining a high respect for your political and private 
character, I take the liberty of addressing you on the sub- 
ject of Lord Durham’s Report. . . . 1 am most anxious to 
know how that document is received by you and your 
political friends, and your press is at present so completely 
gagged that it is no true index of public opinion. With 
respect to the principles of government recommended by 
Lord D. I presume there cannot be a doubt that they will 
be as satisfactory to you as to us... . You may be assured 
that in this promotion of liberal and economical govern- 
ment the Reformers of this Province will cooperate with 
those of Lower Canada. On national [i.e. racial] questions 
it is not likely that they would. Lord Durham ascribes to 
you national objects; if he is right, union would be ruin 
to you, if he is wrong, and that you are really desirous of 
liberal institutions and economical government, the union 
would in my opinion give you all you could desire, as 
an United Parliament would have an immense Reform 
Majority... . If we all combine as Canadians to promote 
the good of all classes in Canada there cannot be a doubt 
that under the new Constitution worked as Lord Durham 
proposes, the only party which would suffer would be the 
bureaucrats.’ ? 

This first letter resulted in a steady correspondence 

* Cf. Hincks, Reminiscences, p. 49: ‘I had, as early as the year 1835, 


made the acquaintance of Mr. LaFontaine. . . .’ 
 Hincks to LaFontaine, April 12, 1839, LaFontaine Papers. 
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between Hincks and LaFontaine,' in which Robert Bald- 
win soon joined. LaFontaine admitted that Durham’s 
principles of government were satisfactory, but could find 
no guarantee that they would be acted upon.? ‘I wish we 
could convince you,’ Hincks replied, ‘that a really respon- 
sible Executive Council would accomplish all that we want 
in spite of the Legislative Council [the old enemy of the 
French]. . . . Give us a Government responsible to the 
Assembly and the Council will soon be made all that we 
can wish.’3 This responsibility was Hincks’s constant 
panacea (as it was Baldwin’s), and he constantly used the 
idea to soothe LaFontaine’s apprehensions. On more 
particular points—the casual and territorial revenue, the 
French language, the debt, and the seigniories—they also 
tried to find a common ground. 

It proved by no means easy, even to the skilful Hincks, 
to remove all the obstacles to an understanding. At one 
time he even suggested that, if necessary, the Reformers 
of the two provinces should combine to oppose the Union. 
There was also the complication of ‘that infamous (mis- 
called Believe me) British party in Lower Canada’. Evi- 
dently LaFontaine feared that this anti-French group 
might be typical of all British Canadians, for Hincks 
found it necessary to assure him that he did not ‘get a fair 
sample of: the generous English and Irish people in the 
sanguinary party calling itself British in Lower Canada’. 

Then again, Hincks had to ‘walk delicately’ towards 
the French for fear of offending his own party. “We 
hardly know who are Reformers and who are not,’ he 
explained to LaFontaine. ‘Even the Orangemen formerly 
the most bitter Tories are changing. It is our policy to 
act as much as possible with these men. .. . It is necessary 
to be very cautious not to offend them or to frighten them 


t J] have not been able to find the letters from LaFontaine to Hincks, 
but the latter’s replies give the gist of LaF ontaine’s letters. 

2 Hincks to LaFontaine, April 30, 1839, LaFontaine Papers. 

3 Ibid. 

4 Hincks to LaFontaine, September 9, 1839, LaFontaine Papers. 

5 Lbid. 
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by being too ultra... . [They] do not like your country- 
men whom they look on as determined republicans or 
rather anti-British. They will change their opinion bye 
ands bye.h 24a 

The Union Bill, when its contents were known, was 
a great disappointment to Hincks, who, by this time, had 
decided that the Reformers must support it. “The bill 
appears to me to be abominable . . . my impression how- 
ever is that it will pass and then we must work it if we can, 
and afterwards improve it. What else can we do?’ ? 

Baldwin’s acceptance of office under Sydenham 3 also 
had to be explained, and Hincks was evidently not con- 
fident about the effect of the news on his French-Canadian 
friends. ‘Mr. Baldwin has not sacrificed a single principle,’ 
he assured his correspondent: perhaps a more effective 
explanation was that the Reformers were not anxious for 
the governor to be forced to turn only to the Tories, and 
perhaps add to them the right wing of the Reform party. 
It was evidently a relief to Hincks when he was able to 
write that Baldwin would probably resign from the 
Government before the opening of the session. ‘This 
decision followed a council of war at Baldwin’s house in 
May at which all present (Dr. Baldwin, J. H. Dunn, Park, 
J. E. Small, J. H. Price, Hincks, and Robert Baldwin) 
decided that they had no confidence in Ogden, Day, 
Draper, and Sullivan as ministers of the Crown; and that 
they wanted justice for Lower Canada. A majority of 
them were opposed to holding office under the circum- 
stances.5 

The projected break of the Reformers with Sydenham 
was a victory for Hincks’s policy, as expressed in the 
Examiner. Baldwin had at first rebuked him for the policy 
of his paper in a rather pompous letter,® to which Hincks 


* Hincks to LaFontaine, September 9, 1839, LaFontaine Papers. 

2 Hincks to LaFontaine, May 2, 1840, ibid. 

3 Robert Baldwin was Solicitor-General for Upper Canada from 
February 10, 1841, to June 14, 1841. 

4 Hincks to LaFontaine, February 22, 1840, LaFontaine Papers. 

5 Hincks to LaFontaine, May 29, 1841, ibid. 

6 Baldwin to Hincks, November 7, 1840, ibid. 
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replied that, although he was anxious to avoid a break 
between the governor-general and the Reform party, and 
thus force Baldwin to resign, he had lost confidence in 
Sydenham, and believed him to be hostile both to the 
French Reformers and themselves. At the same time 
Baldwin also wrote to LaFontaine warning him against 
raising the racial question, and urging him instead to pin 
his faith for the future in the ‘new principle’. In Decem- 
ber, however, Hincks was not ready for the break between 
the Reform party and the governor.3 Thus the council 
of war in May was of considerable importance, and marks 
the beginning of a new stage in the growing coalition. 
For a time at least the leaders—Baldwin, Hincks, and 
LaFontaine—were substantially in agreement. The ‘new 
principle’ would have to be forced on the governor. 

A. N. Morin, who was a member of the Assembly, 
also took a prominent part in the negotiations between the 
Reformers of Upper and Lower Canada, and it appears 
that all LaFontaine’s correspondence on the subject was 
shown to him.* Just before the council of war described 
above, he wrote a long letter to Hincks, which may be 
taken as the attitude of French-Canadian Reformers to- 
wards the similar party in Upper Canada at the time.5 
At some length he sought to show that ‘the Reformers 
of both Provinces must and will act together, although 
circumstances peculiar to each late province put them 
respectively in a different position.’ After describing the 
various probable elements in the new Parliament, Morin 
maintained that the most natural alliance (he evidently 
assumed that some alliance had to take place) would be of 
the two Reform parties, and this in spite of their contrary 
attitudes towards the Union. Such a difference of opinion 
would be overcome by ‘natural justice on one part, and 
common ideas and interests on the other.’ 


t Hincks to Baldwin, November 25, 1840, iid. 

2 Baldwin to LaFontaine, November 26, 1840, ibid. 

3 Hincks to LaFontaine, December 15, 1840, ibid. 

4 Morin to Hincks, May 8, 1841, Hincks, Reminiscences, p. 50. 
5 Ibid. 
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It has already been pointed out that the negotiations 
of these years led eventually to the Baldwin—LaFontaine 
Governments; but they did not at once meet with this 
success. ‘The plan that was decided on was to form a 
‘United Reform Party’ which should be strong enough 
to insist on a party Cabinet—composed, of course, of 
Reformers.! But the plan of forming a ‘United Reform 
Party’ failed for the time, and its chief promoters had a 
spell in the political wilderness. Partly owing to the 
obvious difficulties of such a coalition, partly owing to 
the skill of Sydenham, the Reform party of Canada West 
was broken up. The larger part supported the Govern- 
ment throughout the session—indeed it was the basis of 
the Government majorities; the smaller, of which the 
leader was Baldwin, continued to urge the principle of | 
ministerial responsibility.” 

Thus throughout the session Sydenham was able to 
obtain majorities for his measures—excellent measures for 
the most part. The composition of these majorities varied 
in a way that does not at all fit in with modern practice: 
a member would vote now for the Government, now 
against it. So Sydenham had ‘his majority’, and was never 
forced to accept either a real party Cabinet or French 
members in his council. Nor was he driven to admit 
ministerial responsibility in its full meaning. That was 
a problem which he was able to leave to his successor. 


t This decision offers an explanation of Baldwin’s resignation from office 
just before the opening of the session. 

2 See Hincks’s letter in the Examiner, September 15, 1841, quoted in 
his Reminiscences, p. 75; Morison, British Supremacy, p. 105; Shortt, 
Sydenham, pp. 294 et seq. 
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THE CRISIS 


“ie session of Parliament which for months had pro- 
vided Bagot and his advisers with food for anxious 
thought, and to which the various political parties looked 
to repair or better their fortunes, was to meet in Kingston 
on September 8, 1842. It must have been clear to many 
politically minded Canadians that important changes were 
likely to take place, but this conviction does not appear 
to have created any great popular tension. Kingston, at 
least, was not much stirred. A writer in one of the local 
papers declared that, ‘Albeit the times are hard, and most 
people look for relief to the Legislature, yet the meeting 
of Parliament occasions no stir, no bustle, and begets 
little or no conversation. Were it not for the Hotel and 
Lodging House Keepers’ furnishing up their apartments, 
and making preparations for the coming campaign, no 
one in Kingston would think that the great event of the 
year was at its advent. This apathy speaks well for the 
province in general, showing that the country is happy 
and tolerably well governed... .’* 

The state of parties in the Assembly was much as it 
had been in the previous session, the only important 
change being the appearance of LaFontaine.? LaFontaine 
had been defeated by force majeure in the notorious elec- 
tion at Terrebonne,3 and had been elected for the fourth 
riding of York too late to take his seat in the previous 
session. At the suggestion of Robert Baldwin (who had 
been elected in two ridings) the committee of that con- 
stituency had asked LaFontaine to offer himself for elec- 
tion there; an act which served further to cement the 
political alliance of the two Reform leaders, and was 


1 Kingston Whig, September 6, 1842, quoted in Quebec Gaxette, 
September 12. 

2 Hincks, Political History, p. 24. 

3 See above, chapter 5. 
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regarded by LaFontaine as a condemnation by Upper 
Canadians ‘of the gross injustice done to Lower Canada 
constituencies, which, in reality, have been deprived of 
their elective franchise. .. .’* 

Bagot opened the session with a speech in which he 
made no reference to constitutional questions. He ex- 
plained that Sydenham’s death had caused a delay in the 
summoning of Parliament; called attention to the bene- 
ficial results to Canada that would follow the Webster— 
Ashburton Treaty; spoke of the public works in which he 
had been interested, and of his assurance that the British 
Government would guarantee the much-desired loan; ex- 
pressed his belief that that Government would ‘extend 
the market for Canadian produce’; and referred to the 
necessity for legislation to reorganize the militia and the © 
revenue laws.” It is obvious that the speech was a carefully 
designed attempt to lure the Assembly from dangerous 
subjects by laying stress on practical legislation and hoped 
for good things from England. The attempt, however, 
met with no success. At the first opportunity, which 
occurred on the following day, John Neilson introduced 
a question that was charged with possible peril, by moving 
for copies of correspondence between the provincial and 
home Governments relative to the Assembly’s request for 
‘Her Majesty’s Free Pardon, Indemnity, and Oblivion, 
for acts connected with the late troubles in Upper and 
Lower Canada.’ 3 

Here indeed was a matter with which Bagot had some 
sympathy,t but there were two objections to Neilson’s 
motion. First, Sydenham’s promise to lay the matter be- 
fore the British Government had never been carried out; 5 
secondly, it was a subject on which there might well be 
hot discussion and the revival of all the old passions raised 


t LaFontaine to Baldwin, August 31, 1841, Robert Baldwin Collection, 
A, 55 (Public Reference Library, Toronto). 

1 Fournals of the Legislative Assembly, 1842. 

3 Ibid. The motion was defeated. 


: pm e.g., Bagot to Stanley, September 13, 1842, Bagot Papers. 
id, 
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by the late troubles, to the danger of the calm that Bagot 
was attempting to re-establish. 

Matters quickly went from bad to worse. On Septem- 
ber 13 the Assembly proceeded to consider the Governor’s 
Speech. The proposed Address in reply was but a friendly 
echo, moved, at Bagot’s request, by a new member. It 
was not, however, allowed to stand, and the heavy guns 
of the Reformers were immediately brought into action. 
Baldwin himself moved an amendment, which was inno- 
cent (though mildly critical) until the last paragraph, 
which formed the motion of want of confidence so fear- 
fully anticipated by Bagot. ‘But we feel it essential’, this 
last paragraph read, ‘not only to the satisfactory results of 
our deliberation on these matters, but to the successful 
and happy conduct of His Excellency’s Government in 
general, to the preservation of harmony between the dif- 
ferent branches of the Provincial Parliament, and to the 
peace, welfare, and good government of the Province, 
which this House is persuaded it is the anxious desire of 
Her Majesty’s Government to promote, that the chief 
advisers of His Excellency, constituting the Provincial 
Administration under him, should be men possessed of 
the confidence of the Representatives of the People; and 
that we therefore feel it a duty which we owe as well to 
our Sovereign and our country as to His Excellency him- 
self, to avail ourselves of this the earliest opportunity 
afforded us, respectfully to submit to His Excellency that 
that confidence is not reposed in His Excellency’s present 
advisers.’ ? 

As is usual in any Parliament, the proceedings can only 
be understood by knowing what was going on behind the 
scenes. The debates and motions were anything but dull, 
but negotiations of even greater significance—negotia- 
tions which guided the proceedings in Parliament—were 
going on between the principal actors. To understand 
these it will be necessary to go back to the beginning of 
the session. 

x C, J. Forbes (Two Mountains). See Bagot to Stanley, Appendix A, 3. 


2 Fournals. The amendment was seconded by Viger. 
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Bagot had foreseen that a want of confidence amend- 
ment would be moved at the beginning of the session, but 
he had expressed to Stanley his belief that he would be 
able to command a small majority. In spite of the warn- 
ings of his Council, he prepared to meet Parliament with 
no further changes in the Council than the addition of 
Hincks and Sherwood. It would be interesting to know 
the cause of this optimism, or whether indeed he really 
believed what he wrote to Stanley. The reason for his 
hesitation in making drastic changes may perhaps be 
found in the fact that he had not yet received any reply 
to his important inquiries of July,” and still hoped that 
some guidance would come before he was obliged to take 
the plunge. For Bagot was accustomed to pay great atten- 
tion to the views of the home Government, even if at 
times he was prepared to question the practicability of 
those views. But perhaps the most likely solution of this 
apparent inconsistency—for Bagot had appeared to accept 
his Council’s advice—is that he did not feel that govern- 
mental or public opinion in England or Conservative 
opinion in Canada would tolerate large concessions of 
offices to the French Jefore it had been demonstrated by 
proceedings in Parliament that the Sydenham compromise 
could no longer be maintained. It was not the least of the 
difficulties of any governor-general of Canada that he had 
to consider the Government’s majority in the English 
House of Commons. 

As soon as Parliament assembled, however, it became 
evident to Bagot that any optimistic views which he may 
have held about a majority had been wrong.3 The attempts 
to please all parties had pleased none. The Reformers 
objected to the appointment of the Conservative Sher- 
wood; while the Tories would not support a Government 
of which Hincks was a member. MacNab (who by this 
time was anathema to Bagot) was apparently having some 


* Bagot to Stanley, August 28, 1842, Bagot Papers. 

2 See above, chapter 4. 

3 For the policy of Bagot at this time his two letters of September 26 
(printed in Appendix A) are invaluable. 
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success in attempts to form an alliance with the French. 
In Bagot’s opinion, the sacrifice of Sherwood would not 
have brought sufficient support from the Reformers to 
balance this powerful combination; while the sacrifice of 
Hincks would have totally alienated the Reform party, 
and also broken up the Executive Council altogether. 

The Council told Bagot quite plainly that they would 
resign if they found themselves in a minority, or even 
a small majority. ‘From this position, with the Session 
on the point of opening, there was no means of rescuing 
them. The assistance of the Conservatives they would 
not accept, and if they would, the Reformers would 
have deserted them; the Reformers were not sufficiently 
numerous to save them, without Mr. Baldwin’s party, who 
would not move without the French. .. . There remained 
therefore but the French—and to them—without any 
instructions from Your Lordship, which I was anxiously 
expecting, I was unwilling to make an overture, until I 
found all other resources fail.’ ! 

One possible resource was to re-form the Council, but 
this proved impossible. The Conservatives were too weak; 
the Reformers were too weak; an alliance of French and 
Conservatives was highly undesirable; an alliance of Re- 
formers and Conservatives impossible. “There remained 
therefore but the French Canadians and Mr. Baldwin with 
his few supporters.’? Every road that Bagot sought to 
follow was blocked; every way that he turned he was 
driven to the same conclusion—Mr. Baldwin and the 
French. It was constantly dinned into his ears by his 
Council; but always he was kept from accepting this easy 
path by the thought of his Instructions and of the dangers 
which it was feared would result from allowing responsible 
government full play. ‘If broken up [i.e. the Council], it 
could only have been upon the avowed acknowledgment 
of the principle of Responsible Government, which I am 
most anxious to avoid, altho’ obliged tacitly by the Constitu- 
tion of the Province to act upon it, and by which I should 


1 Bagot to Stanley, Appendix A, 3. 
2 Ibid. 
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have been compelled to have recourse to Mr. Baldwin, 
as the actual and deservedly acknowledged leader of the 
strongest party in the House, and in the Country. ‘This was 
the rock upon which I dreaded to split; the waves were 
fast driving me upon it... .’* 

One hope remained as an alternative to following the 
advice of the Executive Council—to turn the opinion of 
the Assembly in favour of the Government by making the 
speech at the opening of the session as attractive as pos- 
sible. This, as has been seen, Bagot attempted to do; but 
the attempt only resulted in the introduction of Baldwin’s 
amendment. Nothing else could be done. A dissolution 
would have made matters worse than ever, and the Council 
was on the verge of resignation. On September 10, there- 
fore, Bagot sent for LaFontaine, told him that he wanted 
to invite the French to share in the Government, and asked 
him on what terms he and his party would join, ‘bringing 
with them consent and coéperation of the population’. It was 
no time to ‘multiply vexdus’. LaFontaine, according to 
Bagot’s account, was taken by surprise, and could only 
say that the party would not join without either Baldwin 
or at least his consent. ‘This was no more than Draper 
and Harrison had both prophesied.? The next day (11th) 
LaFontaine returned, after consulting his friends, and 
demanded four places in the Council, with the admission 
of Baldwin. Bagot would have done almost anything to 
have avoided Baldwin as a minister, but there was no other 
way, and the French would not come in without him. 
Bagot, however, only consented to receive him ‘upon the 
express understanding that he was to consider himself as 
brought in by the French-Canadian party, admitted at 
their request, and for the sole purpose of enabling them 
to redeem their debt of gratitude to him’.3 LaFontaine 
was prepared to accept this understanding (which was 
designed to put Baldwin and his party in a subordinate 
position in the eyes of the public), but Bagot was prepared 

t Ibid. The first italics are mine. 
2 See above, chapter 4. 
3 Bagot to Stanley, Appendix A, 3. 
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to argue about the number of seats to be conceded; and 
negotiations were again suspended. 

These few days were very critical. The Conservatives 
were trying to prevent the French from taking power, 
except with them, and conferences of all sizes and in- 
trigues of all kinds were the order of the day. As pro- 
ceedings in the Assembly became less favourable the 
Council would wait for Bagot’s negotiations no longer, 
and placed in his hands a memorandum of terms which 
should be offered to LaFontaine, with the understanding 
that if he refused to make the offer they would resign. 
Accordingly on Tuesday, September 13, Bagot made a 
written offer to LaFontaine.t ‘The terms were generous: 
Ogden was to retire from the office of Attorney-General 
(Canada East) in favour of LaFontaine; the office of 
Solicitor-General (Canada East) was still vacant, and this 
was to be filled by a man of British origin; Davidson, the 
Commissioner of Crown Lands, could be retired in favour 
of Girouard (if he would accept), who would also be given 
a seat in the Council; the position of Clerk of the Council 
was to be filled by a man recommended by LaFontaine, 
and for this Bagot suggested Morin or Parent; Baldwin 
could take Draper’s office of Attorney-General (Canada 
West), since Draper had already resigned; Sherwood’s 
office was to be left ‘as a matter for future consideration’; 
Ogden and Davidson were to be provided for after their 
resignations. LaFontaine was therefore offered four seats 
in the Council, together with the clerkship. 

While LaFontaine was considering the offer, MacNab 
appeared at Government House and, in the name of the 
Conservatives, offered the support of sixteen votes on the 
condition that Hincks, Harrison, and Daly were dis- 
missed.? This Bagot refused. LaFontaine then returned, 
expressed his gratitude, ‘almost with tears in his eyes’— 
but declined the offer. The reason he gave was the objec- 
tion that he and Baldwin felt to pledging themselves to 


« Bagot to LaFontaine, September 13, 1842, Bagot Papers. This letter 
may also be found in the Fournals of the Legislative Assembly. 
2 Bagot to Stanley, Appendix A, 3. 
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the pensioning of Ogden and Davidson. Bagot himself 


suspected Baldwin—‘His object’, he wrote, ‘is to drive 
me to break up The Government altogether, and recon- 
struct, through him, a new one... .’? It is possible that 
this idea was due merely to Bagot’s fear of such a move: 
it may have been a mere repetition of the dread of be- 
coming vendus that influenced LaFontaine and his friends 
to refuse. Bagot’s view is, however, an interesting hypo- 
thesis. It was not long since Baldwin, Hincks, and La- 
Fontaine had been trying to do this very thing, though 
the breakdown of the ‘United Reform Party’ brought 
about a very different result.2 Sydenham had a rooted 
objection to anything approaching a real party Govern- 
ment, and was able to select his ‘ministry of all the talents’ 
in place of a Reform Cabinet. Stanley and Bagot were 
entirely in agreement, and throughout their correspon- 
dence there are constant references to the necessity of 
breaking up the old parties, and constructing the Council 
from the best men of all the groups. It is quite in agree- 
ment with Baldwin’s general principles and previous 
history that he should have attempted to extend the 
principle of responsible government to a Cabinet on the 
English model, representing a party which had a majority 
in the elected House. 

If this was Baldwin’s object, his action in introducing 
a hostile amendment, which he did just after the negotia- 
tions broke down, would be quite consistent. A defeat of 
the Government in the House on a direct no-confidence 
vote might well have been expected to force the governor- 
general to dissolve his old Council, and to call upon 
Baldwin and LaFontaine to form a new one. 

This was exactly what Bagot was determined not to do. 
His Instructions left no doubt on this point,3 and he was 
quite agreed with Stanley as to the fatal results (to public 
opinion at the least) of allowing to come into existence 
a Council consisting only of Reformers—men associated 


* Bagot to Stanley, September 13, 1842, Bagot Papers. 
2 See above, chapter 5. 
3 Stanley to Bagot, Appendix A, 1. 
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with rebellion.’ Part, at least, of the old Council must 
be retained. To secure this end Bagot played a master- 
stroke—one that was in itself perfectly simple, and yet so 
unorthodox that a man with a longer practice of governing 
might never have thought of it. ‘Finding’, he explained 
to Stanley, ‘there was reason to apprehend that my offer 
was not generally known to the French Canadian Party in 
the House, and that a knowledge of it would bring such 
a pressure upon Mr. LaFontaine as would either compel 
him to withdraw his refusal, or bring about the repudia- 
tion of his course by the majority of his friends, and thus 
place him in a situation almost fatal to his future power, 
by causing a most important division in the party, I em- 
powered one of my Council to read my letter, which under 
the impression that some such course would become 
necessary, had not been made confidential.’ ? 

It was, however, more as a last hope than in the 
assurance of success that Bagot made this move. Writing 
a hasty letter to Stanley that evening, while the orators of 
the Assembly were discussing this unexpected develop- 
ment, Bagot was anything but hopeful. ‘I must now of 
course fight on with the Council which I have as long as 
I can. God knows what will be the issue—I have yet to 
see what will be the effect upon the Lower Canadians 
when They learn, as they are at this moment doing in The 
Assembly, how abundantly large an offer Their leaders 
have rejected, and the honest spirit in which that offer 
was made. The offer itself, accepted or not, will raise a 
prodigious outcry against me in certain quarters—lI care 
not for this—morally I still have gained by it—But I have 
not the time to explain all this. I bespeak till you hear 
from me again by the next mail, your confidence in the 
wisdom, and the necessity of the course that I have taken. 
I have no reason, even under present failure, to repent 
it.’3 Bagot was prepared to force LaFontaine to take the 
only course which, in his opinion, would save the country 

t See above. 


2 Bagot to Stanley, Appendix A, 3. 
3 Bagot to Stanley, September 13, 1842, Bagot Papers. 
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from a political disaster, or else to break his power. The 
suave diplomatist disappears, and for a moment there is 
a vision of a determined man fighting with his back to 
the wall, having fired his last shot, and not knowing 
whether it will find its mark or whether he will be over- 
whelmed. Had he failed in this, Bagot might well have 
been another Metcalfe; as it was he approached very 
nearly to the place of Elgin. 

The letter was read in the Assembly by the ever- 
dependable Draper, who prefaced it with a speech in- 
tended ‘to offer to the House some explanation as to the 
course which he had felt himself bound to adopt’. He 
had come to the conclusion that the position of the 
Government was untenable as it did not give equal rights 
to both races. He and his colleagues had given this advice 
to the governor, who ‘had experienced no difficulty in 
accepting and acting upon it’. He himself had resigned, 
as he could not hold office with Mr. Baldwin. 

The effect on the House of this disclosure was immedi- 
ate.2 Baldwin’s attack on the Government was increased 
rather than diminished. He admitted that he approved of 
Draper’s policy, but would like to know why the latter had 
not adopted it before. ‘The Government had never before 
demonstrated its alleged solicitude for the French Cana- 
dians. He attacked the Government on various specific 
points, and finished by defending his amendment. Evi- 
dently Baldwin was not pleased with the disclosure of the 
offer to LaFontaine, but whether his continued attack was 
due merely to an objection to stopping in the middle of 
a speech or to chagrin at Bagot’s plan for preventing a 
Reform ministry it is impossible to be sure. 

The House went into committee and the debate con- 
tinued. Aylwin followed Baldwin in attacking the 
ministers, and claimed that the letter was a trick. ‘The 
letter which the hon. Attorney General read had only been 


t From the report in the Quebec Gazette, September 19, 1842. 
2 For the proceedings in the Assembly, see Quedec Gazette for Septem- 


ber 19 and 21; Bagot to Stanley, Appendix A, 3; Fournals of the Legislative 
Assembly, iy 
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sent to his hon. friend (Mr. LaFontaine) shortly before 
two o'clock, and without giving that gentleman time to 
consult his colleagues or those who acted with him, the 
House meeting at 3, the letter was now produced to the 
House, with the information that the proposal which it 
contained had been rejected.’? Judging by this outburst, 
it would appear that Bagot’s belief that the rank and file 
of the French-Canadian party would be more than in- 
terested to hear the offer that their leader had refused was 
correct. It is probable that Aylwin himself had been con- 
sulted, but was warding off awkward questions from those 
who had not. Aylwin depreciated Draper’s self-sacrifice 
in resigning; but at the same time was indignant with him 
for refusing to act with Baldwin—especially as ‘he had 
no objections to meet at that board the disciple who had 
betrayed his master’. 

At this reference to himself, Hincks jumped up and 
angrily denied that he had ever had any master to betray. 
He had, it was true, agreed with Baldwin on the questions 
of responsible government and justice to Lower Canada, 
but “after coming to Kingston and finding the principle 
of Responsible Government for which he had so long 
strenuously contended, fully conceded by the ministers, 
the grounds of his opposition were removed.’ 

Baldwin, still seething, spoke again. ‘He said that if 
the proposition which had been read to the House had 
been seriously intended, it should have been made months 
ago. It was no time to make such a proposition to them 
when they were actually engaged in considering the 
speech? from the house. Could they in so short a space 
of time, make up their minds to take the responsibility of 
the measures concocted by their predecessors in office?” 
He also objected strenuously to the pensioning of Ogden. 

It was not a pleasant evening for Sir Charles Bagot. 
‘.. . the discussion threatened to become very personal 
and acrimonious’, he wrote later. ‘Sir Allan McNab was 
exceedingly bitter and violent. If a division had taken 

t Quebec Gazette, September 21, 1842. 
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place that night a large majority would have voted against 
the Government; an adjournment however having been 
moved, an opportunity was left for the interference of the 
French Canadians... .’! It had, indeed, been touch and 
go, and it was no wonder that Bagot wrote the almost 
despairing letter to Stanley that evening.” A vote against 
the Government that night would have had very serious 
results—more serious than can have been pleasant for 
Bagot even to contemplate. 

But the morning brought success. Negotiations were 
renewed,3 and after a series of conferences an agreement 
was reached that LaFontaine should accept the terms of 
Bagot’s letter of September 13, with the modifications 
that the pensions to Ogden and Davidson were to be 
considered an open question, and that Sherwood’s office 
(Solicitor-General, Canada West) was to be vacant im- 
mediately.4 

The debate in the Assembly practically came to an end 
on the night of September 13. On the Wednesday and 
Thursday, the 14th and 15th, there was nothing but 
routine business. On Friday the peace settlement began. 
The way in which the announcement of the changes in 
the Council should be made to the House, and the exact 
procedure of withdrawing the Baldwin amendment, had 
already been laid down by LaFontaine, Baldwin, and 
Harrison, in a memorandum which they all signed.5 It 
was arranged that Harrison should announce to the As- 
sembly that LaFontaine and Baldwin had accepted office, 
and that he should then move for new writs for North 
York and Hastings. Following this arrangement again, 
when the House had gone into committee to consider 
the Address, D. B. Viger moved to withdraw Baldwin’s 
amendment; which motion was carried without a divi- 

t Bagot to Stanley, Appendix A, 3. 

2 See above. 

3 Bagot to Stanley, Appendix A, 2. 

4 LaFontaine to Bagot, September 16, 1842, Bagot Papers. 


5 ‘Memorandum signed by Messrs. LaFontaine, Baldwin and Harrison 


upon the taking of office by the two former. Kingston, Sept. 1842’, 
LaFontaine Papers. 
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sion. The alterations in Baldwin’s amendment were then 
arranged, according to the same memorandum, in a con- 
ference between Sullivan, Harrison, and Daly on one side, 
and LaFontaine, Baldwin, and D. B. Viger on the other. 
The Committee of the Whole then reported resolutions 
based on the result of this—the last (no-confidence) clause 
having been removed and other minor changes made. 
These resolutions were sent to a special committee (Viger, 
Forbes, Moffatt, Draper, and Quesnal), which was to pre- 
pare a draft of the Address.? The draft was reported on 
the following day. It was a colourless but friendly reply 
to the Governor’s Speech, and was readily adopted by 
the House. 

Before leaving’ the proceedings in the Assembly one 
other episode should be noticed. On September 19 it was 
moved by J. W. Dunscomb3 and seconded by J. Simpson4 
that an Address be presented to the governor-general 
approving of the changes in the Council. This motion, 
of course, did not pass without a struggle. ‘Imprudent 
friends’, wrote the Gazezte, ‘are much more dangerous 
than open enemies. Instead of allaying ill feeling, Mr. D. 
will increase it. If supported, as he likely will be by the 
ministry, it will shew that they are more anxious to obtain 
approbation than to deserve it; and are now not a whit 
more worthy of confidence than they were before the late 
introduction of two new members.’5 MacNab and Cart- 
wright accepted the challenge and brought forward a 
series of motions to prevent the Address being made. 
MacNab’s amendment agreed with Dunscomb’s in de- 
claring that the French should share in government, but 
left out the ‘cordial satisfaction’ of the former’s motion. 
All attempts to stop the Assembly from congratulating 
the governor failed, however; and a motion almost identi- 
cal to Dunscomb’s was carried by 55 to 5—the ‘nays’ 


t Quebec Gazette, September 21, 1842. 2 Fournals. 

3 Member for Beauharnois. Said (by Quebec Gazette) to have generally 
voted with the ministers. 

4 Member for Vaudreuil. 

5 Quebec Gazette, September 21, 1842. 
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being Cartwright, Johnson, MacNab, Moffatt, and Neil- 


son.t Cartwright and MacNab were, of course, extreme 
Conservatives; Moffatt, according to Bagot, was ‘the sole 
representative of the old British party at Montreal’; Neil- 
son ‘approves of the measure, but professes to doubt its 
success, being opposed to the Union, and holding his 
position by resisting it’; Johnson was ‘a man of no 
opinions, who always votes against the Government, be- 
cause they refused him an appointment’.? The result of 
this vote was an almost complete victory for Bagot. 

Not unnaturally, Bagot was highly elated. ‘I have 
united the voices of seven-eighths of the House of As- 
sembly in present support of the Government. . . . 1 have 
met the wishes of a large majority of the population of 
Upper Canada and of the British Inhabitants of Lower 
Canada. I have removed the main ground of discontent 
and distrust among the French Canadian population; | 
have satisfied them that the Union is capable of being 
administered for their happiness and advantage, and have 
consequently disarmed their opposition to it. I have 
excited among them the strongest feeling of gratitude to 
the Provincial Government. ...’3 It had been touch and 
go—but Bagot had won. He retained a majority of his 
Executive Council, and had prevented the Government 
from being defeated in the House. Above all, there was 
no party government. True, Baldwin had had to be 
accepted, but he would be balanced by some of the more 
conservative councillors. The reading in the Assembly of 
the letter to LaFontaine had drawn victory out of defeat 
and the long-expected crisis had passed. 


1 Fournals. 

? Bagot to Stanley, Appendix A, 3. Ina letter to Stanley of October 3 
Bagot explained why only 60 out of 84 members voted in this division: 
Five seats were vacant; eleven members were absent from Kingston, ‘of 
whom almost all would have supported the vote’; three ministers iene 
tionally stayed away. Only four members were therefore unaccounted for 
and Bagot declared that the original mover of the Resolution stated that 
‘as far as he was aware not a single member stayed away in order to avoid 
giving his vote upon the question’. 

3 Bagot to Stanley, Appendix A, 2. 
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The principles on which the Council was to be re- 
organized had been established, but there remained certain 
delicate negotiations with individuals. Sherwood and 
Ogden, who were away from Kingston at the time, had 
to be told that they were no longer members of the Coun- 
cil, Bagot having accepted their resignations before they 
were made. To each he wrote a polite letter, explaining 
what had happened, and why it had been necessary for 
him to take such a high-handed action. He credited each 
with a readiness to take any action that the public good 
required. He was grieved at having to act in this way, 
but State necessity demanded it. Sherwood replied with 
a sharp reproof—not only for the way in which he had 
been treated, but for the whole policy of the changes in 
the Council. The mere suggestion of Girouard as a coun- 
cillor stirred him to a frenzy of patriotic indignation. He 
might as well have saved his energy: Bagot was too old 
a hand to be impressed, and replied politely and briefly.3 
Ogden was wiser. He thanked Bagot for his ‘Courtesy 
and Consideration’, and retired gracefully. 

It was an unpleasant task to tell two members of his 
Council that they had ‘resigned’, but the worst that could 
result would be to make two more enemies. It was much 
more important and much more difficult to fill satis- 
factorily the vacant places. LaFontaine and Baldwin 
having already accepted, there remained three appoint- 
ments to be made—those of the two Solicitors-General 
and the Commissioner of Crown Lands.5 The last office 
had been intended by Bagot for J. J. Girouard, ‘a gentle- 
man possessing even yet greater influence with his 
countrymen than Mr. LaFontaine, although not in the 
House of Assembly . . . one of the most active and useful 
members of the House of Assembly of Lower Canada 


t Bagot to Sherwood, September 16, 1842, Bagot Papers; Bagot to 
Ogden, September 19, 1842, ibid. 

2 Sherwood to Bagot, September 17, 1842, ibid. 

3 Bagot to Sherwood, September 17, 1842, ibid. 

4 Ogden to Bagot, September 24, 1842, idid. 

5 See Appendix B. 
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previous to its dissolution’.* LaFontaine was deputed to 
approach Girouard, but to his regret the latter refused on 
the ground of ill-health.? In a private letter to LaFontaine, 
Girouard apologized for this refusal—mais quelle assis- 
tance pouviez-vous attendre d’un pauvre diable comme 
moi, presque toujours souffrant, et enti¢rement incappable 
[sic] et au physique et au moral de remplir des fonctions 
aussi importantes que celles que vous vouliez lui imposer 
. . . je n’ai pas besoin de vous dire combien les derniers 
événements ont rempli de joie et d’espérance les amis du 
pays que vous connaissez dans ces endroits Ts Renee a € 

This refusal was a disappointment both to Bagot and 
to LaFontaine—no doubt they both suspected the vexdu 
bogey—but the latter was ready with an alternative. A. N. 
Morin was a lawyer of Lower Canada and at that time 
a member for Nicolet. Like Girouard, he had been sus- 
pected of being implicated in the rebellion, but had never 
been convicted. This time LaFontaine was more success- 
ful. Morin had already written to LaFontaine, lauding 
the changes in the Council. The position of Clerk of the 
Council, for which his name had been suggested, did not 
appeal to him, but ‘j’admets sans restriction que Son 
Excellence a droit a la co-opération et 4 l’appui entier de 
tous les amis du pays, en quelque position, humble ou 
élevée, qu’ils soient appelés 4 contribuer 4 l’ceuvre’.5 The 
ground being prepared, LaFontaine wrote on the follow- 
ing day offering Morin the commissionership of Crown 
Lands, with a seat in the Council; explaining carefully 
that Girouard had refused only because of ill-health.6 On 
October 1 LaFontaine was able to tell Bagot that Morin 
had accepted.’ The clerkship of the Council was taken 
by Etienne Parent, who gave up his seat in the Assembly 

t Memorandum by Bagot, in Ba 
te Rene ies got to Stanley, September 26, 1842 

2 LaFontaine to Bagot, September 27, 1842, idid. 

3 Girouard to LaFontaine, September 19, 1842, LaFontaine Papers. 

4 See above. 

5 Morin to LaFontaine, September 27, 1842, LaFontaine Papers. 

6 LaFontaine to Morin, September 28, 1842, ibid. 

7 LaFontaine to Bagot, October 1, 1842, Bagot Papers. 
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and the editorship of Le Canadien.t The vendu bogey had 


been exorcised. 

No difficulty was experienced in appointing the solici- 
tors-general. For Canada East it was necessary to 
nominate a British lawyer (since the attorney-general 
was a French Canadian), ‘and as the place was thus closed 
to a French Canadian, Mr. LaFontaine was allowed to 
suggest a person to fill it. The choice as it eventually 
appeared rested between two Gentlemen, there being no 
other Representative of Lower Canada to whom it could 
be offered, and no qualified person out of the House, who, 
if appointed could have obtained a seat. Mr. Aylwin was 
therefore selected, who combined with a good reputation 
for professional talent and knowledge, high powers of 
debate, and two most important qualifications—he is an 
Anglo-Canadian by birth—and the representative of a 
County in the Province [sic] of Quebec. Mr. LaFontaine 
laid great stress on this latter point, as he himself is con- 
nected with Montreal, and under the circumstances of the 
jealousy which is known to exist between that Province 
and Quebec, it was essential that the latter Province 
should appear to participate in the advantages of the new 
arrangement.’? For Canada West J. E. Small was chosen, 
‘who, among all the lawyers in the House of Assembly 
seemed to offer the best qualifications with the conditions 
absolutely required for the Office’.3 These men evidently 
accepted without making any difficulties, since Bagot was 
able to submit their names to the home Government 
before the end of September.‘ 

The Council was thus complete.5 It consisted of eleven 
ministers, five of whom had been appointed by Sydenham, 
one by Bagot before the meeting of Parliament; and the 
remainder during the session. All but one were members 


t Bagot to Stanley, October 12, 1842, ibid. 

2 Memorandum, in Bagot to Stanley, September 26, 1842 (con- 
fidential), idid. 

3 Tbid. 

4 Bagot to Stanley (No. 193), September 26, 1842, Bagot Papers. 

5 See Appendix B. 
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of the Assembly, and for constituencies distributed 
throughout the country. The new ministers were obliged 
by law to seek re-election. The election in Hastings, for 
which Baldwin offered himself again, was a riotous affair 
which resulted in his defeat. He was offered, however, 
a seat in Canada East (Rimouski) in return for the similar 
courtesy already extended to LaFontaine in York.’ 

The session was a short one, being prorogued on Octo- 
ber 12, ‘very much at Their own nearly unanimous 
request’.» The interest of the session lies almost entirely 
in the important changes in the Executive Council, al- 
though Bagot declared that ‘. . . they had passed, or in 
some way disposed of most, if not all the measures which 
really pressed’.3 A glance at the list of the Executive 
Council‘ does not at first reveal any revolutionary change. 
But a more careful examination will show that two of the 
most prominent, if not the most prominent, political 
leaders of French Canada had seats, while a third (Parent) 
was Clerk of the Council. All three men had in some 
way been associated in the public mind with the ‘late 
troubles’; and were now to be found as advisers and sup- 
porters of the Government. It looked as if a new era had 
dawned for Lower Canada. There were also in the Coun- 
cil the two leaders of the Reform party of Upper Canada, 
both of whom had more than once been accused of 
radicalism, and even republicanism. The ‘United Reform 
Party’ was at least represented by its leaders, though not 
in a position to dictate the actions of the Government. 
Whatever his original objects, Bagot had effected a very 
considerable change in Canadian politics. But mingled 
with his satisfaction at having avoided all extremes, and 
having created a safe and solid Council, was some appre- 
hension of how all this would be received by Government 
and public in England, and by the opposition in Canada. 
And there was good reason for this apprehension. 


* Leacock, S., Mackenzie, Baldwin, LaFontaine, Hincks, pp. 157 et seg. 
(Toronto, 1926). 

2 Bagot to Stanley, October 12, 1842, Bagot Papers. 

3 Ibid. 4 See Appendix B. 
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CANADIAN AND ENGLISH OPINIONS 


i 1842 it took the best part of a month for news to 
travel to England. It was, therefore, some time before 
the announcements of Bagot’s changes in his Council— 
changes, indeed, which might be interpreted as extending 
beyond that—could be known and commented upon in 
England. In Canada Bagot did not have to wait long to 
see how his move was received by the press and the public. 
It has already been noticed that the elected Assembly, the 
body which stood for the opinions of the country, had 
almost immediately given its very definite approval of his 
policy. Opinion in the country was not so unanimous, 
but was on the whole favourable. As the French received 
greater benefit than any other group of the Canadian 
population, it might be expected that they should show 
the greatest enthusiasm for Bagot’s policy. Girouard’s 
expression of approval has already been quoted.t Morin, 
no mean judge of French-Canadian opinion, was quite 
emphatic, speaking of ‘des nouveaux arrangements mini- 
stériels, qui promettent 4 notre pays un avenir de repos 
de confiance et de justice. . . . La satisfaction me parait 
générale parmi la population: quelques personnes seule- 
ment, peu capables par leur position d’apprécier la maniére 
dont les choses ont eu lieu, manifestent des craintes que 
la masse de leurs compatriots est loin de partager. .. . 
Tout le monde a pour devise: justice envers tous, point 
de représailles, et oubli du passé. . . .’* In November 
there was a rumour that the Governor had died. ‘La 
nouvelle de la mort du Gouverneur,’ wrote Cherrier, ‘la 
quelle, graces au ciel, s’est trouvé fausse, avait jetté les 
amis du Pays dans la consternation, et elle avait produit 
chez moi une impression vraiment pénible. Sa conduite 
politique lui a acquis de justes titres 4 notre estime et a 
t See above, chapter 6. 


2 Morin to LaFontaine, September 27, 1842, LaFontaine Papers. 
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notre reconnaissance. Aussi sa mort eft été un sujet de 
deuil général pour les Canadiens, et tous les réformistes 
sincéres 4 quelqu’ origine qu’ils appartiennent. . . ee 

The Quebec Gazette was not over-enthusiastic. It ad- 
mitted that responsible government ‘seems now to have 
come into partial operation’, but it would wait to see how 
it worked in practice.? A week later it declared that ‘the 
public mind is not yet settled down on the subject of the 
late changes in the Executive Council of this Province. . . sf 
It deprecated the attempts of British Canadians to stir up 
jealousy by the cry that the French had more than their 
fair share of power. It complained that, on the contrary, 
the unfairness of the elections gave an inadequate French 
representation.3 

In October a letter appeared in Le Canadien addressed 
by Parent, who had just resigned the editorship to become 
Clerk of the Council, to the subscribers of the paper. 
Each copy of Le Canadien had printed in large letters at 
the top of the front page, “Nos Institutions, Notre Langue 
et Nos Lois!’ It cannot therefore be accused of being 
unrepresentative of French-Canadian feeling. Parent be- 
gan by speaking of ‘Les événements qui viennent d’ouvrir 
a notre cher pays une ére nouvelle et pleine d’espérances’. 
He then traced the change from government ‘sur une 
base vicieuse’ to ‘l’heureuse révolution qui a succédé a nos 
malheurs’. He told his readers that they should thank 
Heaven for having sent a man ‘pour réparer nos maux 
passés et prévenir le retour de semblables maux dans 
Vavenir’; a man who understood the situation of the 
country, and had the courage to follow the path that this 
suggested; a man who could read aright the lessons of the 
past, and place, finally, government on ‘la base large et 
solide de l’opinion générale. . . .’4 The letter, in short, 
was an unqualified approval of Bagot’s actions. 

It will perhaps be held that these expressions of ap- 


* Cherrier to LaFontaine, November 17, 1842, LaFontaine Papers. 
2 Quebec Gazette, October 17, 1842. 

3 Ibid., October 24, 1842. 

4 Le Canadien (Quebec), October 21, 1842. 
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proval are chiefly from those connected with the Govern- 
ment, those who had gained personally by the changes in 
it. If there be any reason to suppose that their approval 
was not indicative of the general attitude of French 
Canada, the messages that poured in from all over the 
lower province, from large and from small centres,! during 
Bagot’s last illness and after his death, show that the 
political leaders had not lost touch with popular feeling. 

In Canada West there was a distinct cleavage of 
opinion, in spite of the almost unanimous approval of the 
Assembly. ‘The newspapers probably form the best avail- 
able index of public opinion, and many of these were 
opposed to the changes in the Government. The Toronto 
Patriot, than which Bagot had no more violent critic, 
claimed that ‘almost, if not all, of the Canadian papers 
of extended circulation and respectable standing, have 
unequivocally denounced the present Administration. We 
would instance a few, such as the Montreal Gazerze, 
Herald, Courier, Commercial Messenger and Transcript; 
Kingston News and Whig; Cobourg Szar; ‘Toronto 
Church, Herald and Patriot; Hamilton Gazette; Niagara 
Chronicle and Reporter; Cornwall Odserver; Bytown 
Gazette; Woodstock Monarch and Herald; Sandwich 
Herald, etc. 

‘Again other papers, while they say little against, cer- 
tainly say less for the present Administration:—Quebec 
Mercury—we may almost add the Gazerte; the Kingston 
Chronicle, we hardly know what to call; the British Colonist, 
Christian Guardian, etc. 

‘The supporters of the government may perhaps be set 
down as the Kingston Hera/d, Toronto Examiner, Hamil- 
ton Journal, and London Inquirer.’ * 

Generally speaking, the Conservatives were opposed to 
the late changes, and for two main reasons: one was that 
many of them honestly feared that the admission of French 
and English Reformers to power would endanger the 


t See below, chapter 8. 
2 Toronto Patriot, October 18, 1842, quoted in Quebec Gazette, 
October 24. 
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British connexion, as well as bringing in radical changes 
in domestic politics; the other—and less laudable—reason 
was that under the conservative governors of the old 
régime all the places of profit had been held by the Tories. 
In most Conservative criticisms of Bagot these two causes 
will be found present to some extent. 

The Patriot was particularly violent, lashing itself into 
a frenzy of loyal indignation. About Bagot’s letter to 
LaFontaine (of September 13) it said that ‘no public docu- 
ment in the British North American Provinces from the 
triumph of Wolfe down to the present day has ever been 
perused by the true-hearted subjects of the Sovereign of 
Great Britain with such an intensity of mortification and 
such a feeling of abasement as this indescribable letter’.* 
It assured its readers, however, that though ‘corruption 
and dishonesty may for a time prevail . . . the GOOD 
CAUSE must triumph sooner or later’.2» The Kingston 
News gave it as its opinion that ‘the whole course pursued 
by the Government and the majority of the Assembly, has 
been to weaken as much as possible British interests and 
British institutions, and substitute therefor a continuance 
of the “Institutions, Language and Laws” of Lower 
Canada in that section of the Province, and to subject the 
rest to a French Canadian domination... .’ 3 

The ‘family compact’ or high Tory papers of Canada 
West were filled with this kind of abuse. According to 
Bagot’s own account he was called a ‘radical’, a ‘puppet’, 
an ‘old woman’, an ‘apostate’, and ‘a renegade descendant 
of the old Col. Bagot who fell at Naseby fighting for his 
king’. But Bagot, as usual, did not allow himself either 
to be discouraged or moved to reprisals. A New York 
paper commenting on the Tories’ heated abuse of the 
Governor-General, remarked that it was ‘really afraid that 


* Toronto Patriot, quoted in London (England) Times, October 14, 
1842. 


2 Toronto Patriot, October 18, 1842, quoted in Quebec Gazette, 
October 24. 


3 Kingston News, October 20, 1842, quoted in Quebec Gazette, 
October 24. 


4 Bagot to Stanley, October 28, 1842, Bagot Papers. 
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they . .. will burst their boilers, in which case there is no 
knowing what might happen’.! Individual ‘loyalists’ were 
no less backward in attacking the Governor.’ 

In Toronto an organization was started called the 
‘Constitutional Society’, whose officers were instructed ‘to 
enter into immediate correspondence with all influential 
Loyalists in Canada East and West, with a view of form- 
ing Local Constitutional Societies in every District in the 
United Province, and to collect from all authentic sources 
a full statement of all the facts bearing on the conduct and 
malpractice of the Hincks-W akefield Cabinet, to be digested 
into a Constitutional Grievance Report with as little delay 
as possible’.3 William Allan and J. S. Hagarty were 
officers, John Kent, Allan MacNab, Henry Sherwood, 
and J. S. Macaulay were also connected with the society. 

In Upper Canada, therefore, there was not such general 
rejoicing as in Lower Canada; but there were many people 
who hailed the recent changes as the triumph of respons- 
ible government, the end of the rule of the ‘compact’, 
and the beginning of a better time for Canada. Foremost 
among the newspapers who took this view was Hincks’s 
old paper, the Examiner. It pointed out also that ‘the 
consistent and straightforward course which the Reform 
party pursued had led to the natural result of—power, 
respect, and solidity’.4 The St. Catharine’s Yournal was 
even more jubilant. It pictured the Tories (whom it 
stopped to curse) in ‘a state of powerless despair’. ‘And 
now’, it continued, ‘that the wrongs of Lower Canada 
have been redressed; that she will enjoy hereafter her 
legitimate share in the Government of the province; that 
Mr. Baldwin has returned to office, without any sacrifice 


of principle; that Sir Charles had proved himself the 


i New York Fournal of Commerce, quoted in London Times, October 
29, 1842. 
ie See, e.g., Richardson, Eight Years in Canada, Chaps. XIV and XV 


(Montreal, 1847). 

3 Account ofa meeting, in Toronto Patriot, November 8, 1842, quoted 
in Quebec Gazette, November 14. 

4 Toronto Examiner, October 19, 1842, quoted in Quebec Gazette, 
October 24. 
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honored representative of his Sovereign; by administering 
the British constitution in its purity: in short, that Reform 
has triumphed, and Toryism lies prostrate in the dust, we 
congratulate our readers, our fellow subjects, and the 
world, upon the happy event, that gives to Canada a 
Government the very “image and transcript” of the 
British constitution.’ ! 

Besides the two extremes, pro and con, there was a 
considerable body of opinion in Canada West that was 
not prepared immediately either to condemn or glorify 
Bagot’s policy. This point of view was particularly well 
expressed in the Kingston Chronicle and Gazette, a paper 
which had a considerable importance. ‘A Ministry has 
now been formed which commands an overwhelming 
majority in the Assembly—they ask time to concoct 
measures calculated to promote the peace, prosperity and 
happiness of this Province;—shall we condemn these 
measures before they come to light . . . or shall we judge 
these measures by their merits when laid before the pub- 
lic? We have chosen the latter course... .”? Some three 
weeks later the same paper rebuked the more extreme 
opposition press for its violence. “When we consider that 
Sir Charles cannot fairly be blamed, even by the most 
determined of the oppositionists for the course he has 
found it necessary to pursue—that that course is not, in 
all probability, the most congenial to his own feelings, 
inasmuch as it has excluded those with whom he has deep 
sympathy as a Conservative—that his health has been 
delicate for some time, and is so now, we look upon the 
repeated personal attacks made upon him—the offensive 
vituperation of a portion of the opposition press, as alike 
destitute of justice, honor, and humanity, and deeply dis- 
graceful to all who are concerned in it.’ 3 

Canadian comments on the changes in the Executive 


t St. Catharine’s Fournal/, September 22, 1842. 

? Kingston Chronicle and Gazette, October 19, 1842, quoted in Quebec 
Gazette, October 24. 

3 Kingston Chronicle and Gazette, November 9, 1842, quoted in 
Quebec Gazette, November 14. 
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Council were important; but they followed, on the whole, 
party lines, and had in general been foreseen by Bagot. 
It was natural that the bulk of the French should be 
pleased; it was natural that the Tories, whose plans had 
been frustrated, should be very angry; it was natural that 
most of the Reformers of Upper Canada should be satis- 
fied. Perhaps the expressions of opinion were unex- 
pectedly bitter here, and unexpectedly favourable there; 
but there was nothing startling about them. The Govern- 
ment’s majority in the Assembly and in the country was 
quite safe; the very nature of the changes carried in them 
their own security. 

What the home Government and the English electorate 
would think about it was a very different matter. At the 
end of July Bagot had written to Stanley that the admis- 
sion of the French might become necessary, though he 
would never attempt it ‘without the fullest previous con- 
sultation with, and most entire concurrence of yourself, 
and the Government at home’.? ‘Do not’, he says in the 
same letter, ‘imagine that .. . I shut my eyes to the great 
possible danger of the experiment, or to the very general 
feeling with which I know that I should have to contend 
both here and in England even if you should encourage 
me....’ The effect of such a move on opinion was there- 
fore by no means unconsidered. It was a very serious 
factor, and one which Bagot never left out. But events 
hurried the Governor on to take this step without even 
securing the approval of the English Government—far 
less the Parliament or the public. It was a case where 
the man on the spot had to act for himself. To Bagot’s 
disappointment, the answer to his July letter was too late, 
and he had to act without further instructions: moreover, 
all the instructions hitherto received pointed to a different 
course of action. 

Bagot could get a sufficiently accurate view, from his 
advisers, of how public opinion in Canada would receive 
the change, but there was no means of judging accurately 

t See, e.g., Appendix A, 2. 
2 Bagot to Stanley, July 28, 1842, Bagot Papers. 
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how it would be received in England. He felt that the 
course which he followed was, under the circumstances, 
the only possible one; and he was prepared to defend it, 
which he did at length and with no little skill.t It is clear, 
however, that he was not confident of being able to per- 
suade the home Government of the wisdom or necessity 
of the course which he had taken. Bagot wrote these 
difficult dispatches with the charm and calmness that 
marks all his writing. He had done what he thought was 
wise: let the Government accept it or not, as they thought 
best. He asked only an early decision. His short private 
letter sums up his position: “Accident forced upon me 
the necessity of immediate decision—and, upon my own 
responsibility, I have decided. 

‘If, I have judged wrong, and as in your better judg- 
ment you may find good reason for doing, you, and Sir 
Robert Peel disapprove of my course, let me urge upon 
you the expediency of immediately disavowing it by my 
public recal [sic];—There is now no other course by 
which, if the step which I have taken is erroneous, it can 
be retraced. A new Governor General might do what I 
can not, dissolve the Present Assembly, and appeal to the 
Country as Head did... . 

‘If, on the other hand, you acquiesce in the reasoning 
which has governed me, and are satisfied as to the position 
in which I was placed when called upon to act, I would 
ask you to give me all the assistance, and the measure the 
great additional effect which it is in your power to do by 
such an expression of your full concurrence in it, as I 
may be at liberty to announce in whatever way you may 
prescribe. 

‘I can say no more. I must,and am prepared to stand, or 
fall by the statement of all that has occurred as it is made 
in my two despatches. If to fall, to fall without remon- 
strance, or complaint, and with unfeigned deference to the 
opinions of those who, in such matters, must have more 
knowledge and experience than I can be supposed to have.’? 

t See Appendix A, 2 and 3. 
* Bagot to Stanley, September 26, 1842, Bagot Papers. 
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Bagot’s explanatory dispatches reached the Colonial 
Office on October 14, and Stanley immediately wrote a 
brief acknowledgement. He admitted that he was startled 
by the news, and did not pretend to be enthusiastic. 
He would still have preferred that Bagot had kept to a 
‘neutral position . . . between the contending parties’, 
at least until the Assembly had driven him from it. He 
agreed, however, to consult with his colleagues and let 
Bagot know the result by the next mail. In the mean- 
while he wanted more details about the proceedings 
against Girouard, and the part that LaFontaine had taken 
in the revolt.? 

The time between the receipt of this and of Stanley’s 
next letter must have been a trying one for Bagot. In the 
interval a letter came from Murdoch, who wrote that he 
had no idea how the Government would receive the news, 
but thought that it would be very difficult for them to 
disapprove. That they would damn Bagot with faint 
praise, he hinted was not impossible. Murdoch, who 
entirely agreed with Bagot’s action, was not impressed by 
Stanley’s knowledge of Canadian politics. ‘I very much 
doubt’, he wrote, “how far Lord Stanley is really alive to 
the true state of Canada, and to the necessity of governing 
through the Assembly. I am afraid he is frightened at the 
French, and at the apparent scandal of placing in high 
office men who have been more than suspected of treason. 
No doubt the objections are very plausible, but the time 
for urging them was before the Union Bill put into the 
hands of such men political power.’ * 

Stanley’s first acknowledgement of the news from 
Canada did not do justice to the consternation that that 
news occasioned, The Duke of Wellington 3 was furious. 
‘What a fool the man must have been’, he cried, ‘to act 
as he has done! and what stuff and nonsense he has 
written! and what a bother he makes about his policy and 
his measures, when there are no measures but rolling him- 


Stanley to Bagot, October 16, 1842, ibid. 
2 Murdoch to Bagot, October 18, 1842, idid. 
3 Member of the Cabinet, without office. 
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self and his country in the mire!’* The duke wanted to 
recall Bagot, wrote Arbuthnot: ‘[He] can talk of nothing 
else, and is in a perfect fury of anger and indignation.’ ? 

Peel himself was not so fierce, but he considered that 
Bagot had mismanaged the negotiations.3 Stanley agreed 
as to the mismanagement, and dreaded the task of defend- 
ing Bagot’s course: what he dreaded even more was that 
the duke should denounce Bagot’s ‘surrender’ in public. 
He considered, however, that the policy could not be 
disavowed. Peel was faced with the difficult task of 
soothing the duke, which he did by agreeing in part with 
the latter’s disapproval of Bagot. Peel’s attitude towards 
Canadian questions was probably fairly expressed when 
he said that ‘it would seem . . . that we are to be involved 
in new controversies about the Civil List in Canada, and 
that squabbles on this subject between the Mother 
Country and the province are to be the instruments by 
which the late constitutional settlement, and the union of 
the provinces, are to be disturbed. 

‘Now, if there is not a British party in the Canadas 
sufficient to put down these attempts at renewed conflicts, 
I for one should be very much disposed to hold high 
language. 

‘Let us keep Nova Scotia and New Brunswick; for 
their geographical position makes their sea-coast of great 
importance to us. But the connection with the Canadas 
against their will, nay, without the cordial co-operation 
of the predominant party in Canada, is a very serious 
ray osha Me 

Even Bagot’s old friend Haddington 7 admitted that 
the first news from Canada ‘came upon me like a clap of 


t Arbuthnot to Peel, October 18, 1842, Parker, C. S., Sir Robert Peel, 
vol. ili, p. 382 (London, 1899). 

2 Ibid. 

3 Peel to Stanley, October 17, 1842, Parker, op. cit., vol. ill, p. 383. 

4 Stanley to Peel, October 21, 1842, Parker, of. cit., vol. ili, p. 383. 

5 Peel to Wellington, October 24, 1842; Arbuthnot to Peel, October 
24, 1842, Parker, op. cit., vol. iii, p. 385. 

6 Peel to Aberdeen, May 16, 1842, Parker, op. cit., vol. ili, p. 388. 

7 Earl of Haddington, First Lord of the Admiralty. 
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thunder’. After reading the dispatches he was prepared 
to admit that Bagot had adopted the best course in an 
‘impossible situation’, though he was not sure that it would 
not have been better to ‘be beaten more Anglico before 
giving in’. “You must not be surprised’, he warned Bagot, 
‘at a great sensation being created in the world here (or 
I presume it to be) by the French Canadian leaders— 
lately (suspected a¢ /east of being) implicated in the Re- 
bellion—tho’ not proceeded against—being now mem- 
bers of your provincial Government under a Conservative 
Administration. ... Make out a case of clear necessity for 
the choice of these leaders. . . .’# 

On November 1 the Cabinet was called together to 
discuss Canadian affairs. What passed there can only be 
guessed at by the results. On November 2 Stanley wrote 
a public dispatch, and on the next day a private and 
explanatory one. Evidently the Government had decided 
that Bagot must be supported—probably because there 
was no reasonable alternative. The public dispatch * was 
a cold approval. In it Stanley quoted at length from the 
Instructions he had issued a year before, the policy of 
which he saw no reason to change. He maintained that 
it would have been wiser for Bagot to have waited for a 
division in the Assembly, but admitted that the Executive 
Council had advised to the contrary—in this, he thought, 
they ‘went beyond the proper limits of their functions’. 
Stanley further objected to the written terms to LaFon- 
taine. Though the Government thus criticized Bagot’s 
methods, they were ‘prepared to acquiesce in the Line of 
Policy which you have taken, and to advise The Queen to 
sanction and confirm it’. ‘It will be my duty’, Stanley 
added, ‘. . . to give to your Administration a cordial sup- 
port, and to the measures which it may bring forward the 
most favorable consideration.’ 

‘I need not conceal from you’, Stanley wrote privately,3 
‘the fact that we received with regret the intimation of 


t Haddington to Bagot, November 2, 1842, Bagot Papers. 
2 Stanley to Bagot, November 2, 1842, G, II5. 
3 Stanley to Bagot, November 3, 1842, Bagot Papers. 
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the course which had been forced upon you. ... I am 
afraid that you will not consider the sanction conveyed in 
that Despatch [the public one of November 2] as cordial 
as you could have desired; and I wish that I could have 
used language which would have implied a more entire 
approbation of your measure than it was in my power to 
employ consistently with the true expression of the feel- 
ings of the Cabinet. You will understand that I do not 
mean to blame you for the step which you have taken; on 
the contrary I believe it to have been inevitable. .. . But 
I own that I should have preferred that that necessity 
should have been demonstrated. ‘To us, who know the 
dessous des cartes the necessity is manifest enough; but to 
the public eye, you appear as Governor General, inviting 
the co-operation of men tainted with violent suspicion of 
treasonable practises. .. . It would have been much better, 
if you found yourself compelled to have recourse to Mr. 
LaFontaine, that you should have had his demands in 
writing, rather than committed yourself by a proposition 
of terms to him, when nothing that had transpired 
rendered evident the necessity of calling upon him at all. 
... It is my duty to tell you in confidence the objections 
which I see, and the repugnance which I feel; but I know 
how much your power depends upon the character of the 
support which you receive here, and you shall not be 
abandoned. .. . In adopting . . . your line of policy, I 
neither can [because of public feeling in England], nor 
ought I to conceal my regret that you have been compelled 
to take it. You ask of me, if we disapprove your policy, 
at once to recall you. Even if we entirely disapproved it, 
that course would be impossible. . . . But I beg you to 
understand fully, that we do not disapprove your policy; 
and that we are prepared to support it, and defend you 
for having pursued it. Only we must rest your defence 
on the impossibility of your carrying on the Government 
without having recourse to the men whom you have called 
to your Council.’ Neither the public nor the private dis- 
patch could be construed as willing approval, but—con- 
sidering the views of the Cabinet—it was as much as could 
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be expected. At least the serious crisis in Canadian affairs 
which must have come from disavowal was avoided. 

As far as can be gathered from printed expressions, 
English public opinion on the crisis in Canada was not 
very enlightened. The general attitude seems to have 
been one of distrust of the new ministers, without much 
understanding of the realities of Canadian politics. Peel’s 
cry that the colonies would not be kept against their will 
was typical at least of some body of opinion, while the 
underlying loyalty of the French was apparently not 
suspected. 

“The newspapers’, Murdoch wrote from London, ‘are 
evidently altogether at fault—they do not understand 
what has taken place—they cannot guess whether it will 
be, or ought to be, approved or disallowed—and they are 
consequently writing random articles in general terms 
with plenty of pretexts for hereafter turning their backs 
on themselves. The only paper that writes avec connais- 
‘sance des faits is the Chronicle—and that comes out in 
distinct and decided approval, giving reasons for the faith 
that is in it. From the knowledge of persons and things, 
and the allusions to Lord Durham’s report I have little 
doubt these articles are written by Charles Buller. The 
Times writes anilities which I am almost surprised to see 
in its Columns.’ ? The Times devoted several editorials to 
Canadian politics, which were, indeed, chiefly ‘anilities’. 
Its chief objection to Bagot’s policy was that he chose 
‘proscribed traitors’, ‘avowed advocates of separation’, 
‘open and notorious traitors’. ‘Our policy’, read one of 
these editorials, ‘is, by conciliating the French population 
through the loyal and well-affected among them, to make 
them one with us,—to make them English.’* “The old 
stuff about moderate French Canadians’, was Murdoch’s 
description of ‘our policy’.3 The Times continued this line 
of argument, adding a few days later that *.. . The power 
to control their Governor has been transferred from the 
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Home Government to the colonial population at a moment 
when they have scarcely quitted a position of distrust and 
illegal hostility to it.’ * The only reasoning by which The 
Times could find any relics of Conservatism was that Bagot 
evidently did not agree with Durham; that Durham was 
a Liberal; and that, therefore, Bagot could not be a Liberal 
in disguise! ? 

The London Standard, while admitting that the changes 
in Canada had caused ‘considerable dissatisfaction’ in 
England, argued that Sir Charles Bagot was not a volun- 
tary agent in the matter. A ‘locally responsible govern- 
ment’ had been, it said, now formed; and ‘it only remains 
for prudent and good men to make the best of it’. 

A word of approval. came, somewhat later, from the 
Spectator, which argued that the ill-feeling raised by the 
rebellion was at last beginning to subside, and ‘the peace, - 
which he [Sydenham] needed multiplied troops to pre- 
serve, is rendered safe, simply by giving it in charge to 
the tranquillized people... .’ 4 

At the end of October Greville wrote in his diary that 
‘Canadian affairs and Bagot’s proceedings have lately 
occupied the world for want of something better. The 
Whigs are pleased that he has so fully admitted and acted 
on the principle of Parliamentary control, and carried out 
practically the theory of the Constitution which they gave 
the Provinces, while the Tories are indignant that he 
should have been dictated to by men whom they consider 
disaffected to this country, and who were looked upon 
as quasi-traitors till a very short time ago, and as they 
have no taste for the independence and supremacy of a 
Canadian Parliament, there is no triumph of a principle 
to console them for what they consider dangerous in 
practice. But both parties, and everybody without excep- 
tion, blame the manner in which Bagot has acted, which 


* London Times, October 27, 1842. 

2 [bid., October 29, 1842. 

3 London Standard, October 15, 1842, quoted in Quebec Gazette, 
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was indiscreet, undignified, and gives a poor idea of his 
qualifications for government. He is certainly not a strong 
man, and he has succeeded one who undoubtedly was.’ 

Parliament was not sitting at the time of the crisis in 
Canada, and by the time that the session began in the 
following February the interest in Canadian affairs seems 
to have flagged. Some discussion of the Webster-Ash- 
burton Treaty, however, arose in the House of Commons 
in the course of the debate on the Address, which led Lord 
John Russell to state that he thought that the affection of 
the people of Canada had been gained, and that they had no 
wish to separate from Great Britain. Stanley replied that, 
much as he valued the possession of Canada, that ‘from 
the day on which this country should cease to hold Canada 
by the tie of affection and the good-will of the great por- 
tion of its inhabitants, from that moment would cease his 
desire to retain it in the possession of Great Britain... .’? 

The most direct discussion in Parliament of Bagot’s 
policy took place on a motion by Roebuck to address the 
Queen, asking her to pardon political offenders trans- 
ported from the Canadas.3 In praising the effects of 
Bagot’s actions, Roebuck argued that “The moment it was 
discovered that their compatriots and the leaders of the 
people were to be raised from their servile condition to 
the position of subjects under our jurisdiction, equal with 
any other persons—that instant, from one end of the 
country to the other, there was a feeling not only of 
triumph, but almost of piety in their rejoicings. . . . They 
felt themselves relieved from an intolerable burden; but 
that joy and that triumph were not accompanied by any- 
thing improper or a feeling towards that minority which 
had hitherto ill-treated them. .. .’ 

In speaking to the motion Stanley for the first time 
commented in the House of Commons on Bagot’s policy. 
After paraphrasing his Instructions of October 1841, he 
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announced that ‘He thought ... that in the main... in 
all the essential features of the case,—Sir C. Bagot since 
his appointment had acted entirely and cordially in con- 
currence with Her Majesty’s Government. It was in 
pursuance of the policy they pointed out—in pursuance 
of that determination they had taken to know no distinc- 
tion of race or origin between those who were willing 
cordially to co-operate with the Government for the ad- 
vantage and welfare of the colony. . . . From that time 
[i.e. of the Union] there was no reason why in the affairs 
of Canada this country should not feel herself bound to 
act upon the principles upon which, in all other colonies 
with legislative assemblies, she had felt it necessary to act 
—namely, to carry on the government in accordance with 
the views and sense of the great bulk of the population, ... 
without entering into the abstract theories which were 
put—and he thought needlessly —of a responsible govern- 
ment, and how far the Colonial Assembly must be over- 
ruled by the Parliament of this country. .. .’ 

It appears, then, that to the Reformers of both sections 
of Canada Bagot was a hero; to Canadian Conservatives 
he was a public danger; to the English Government he 
was a cause of serious embarrassment. It must have been 
a source of grim humour to Bagot to be hailed or con- 
demned as a radical reformer. But the traditions of the 
caste to which he belonged had long since taught him 
that the actions of a statesman are not to be measured 
by a fickle public opinion, but rather by the ends which 
they achieve. 


VIII 
CONCLUSION 


igs the prorogation of Parliament, and the final 
settlement of the personnel of the Executive Coun- 
cil, the political interest of Bagot’s régime almost ceases. 
There were still important questions that remained un- 
settled—especially the possible amnesty and the civil list 
—but they were of minor importance compared to what 
had occurred during the session. The real interest in the 
few months before Metcalfe’s arrival is a human one— 
the struggle of an active mind against a feeble body. 
Bagot had for some years been troubled with ill-health at 
times, and it seems that he was never a strong man. There 
is no reason, however, to suppose that he was not equal 
to the task before him when he came to Canada; on the 
contrary it seems much more probable that it was over- 
work and over-worry that made his old ailments serious.? 
Even in the weeks when he was confined to bed his dis- 
patches show the same clearness, the same judgement, 
the same common sense that they had shown before— 
qualities which make them such a very unusual collection 
of public documents. 

As early as November Bagot felt that his health was 
broken. ‘As I can no longer disguise from myself’, he 
wrote confidentially to Stanley, ‘that my condition 1s very 
precarious, it becomes my first duty to give you such 
notice of the fact as may enable you to provide for the 
contingencies first of my decease, & 2ndly of my being 
unable to discharge properly the duties of my post... . 
At this moment, and now that the Legislature is not in 
Session, I am able, with the assistance which I have to 
stagger through the ordinary business in a way which 


Cf, Bagot’s own view: ‘It has been incessant work and anxiety of 
mind which have brought me to the state in which I am—Physicians tell 
me so, and my own feelings confirm what they say... .’ (Bagot to Stanley, 
December 27, 1842, Bagot Papers.) 
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though not satisfactory to myself, has I trust, as yet, pro- 
duced no great public inconvenience—but I am utterly 
incapable in my present state of meeting any sudden and 
extraordinary accession of anxious business, and still more 
so of going through the inevitable fatigue which must 
accompany the Session of Parliament. 

‘Can I, in the event of my continuing to exist, but being 
unable to do my duty, be authorized to make over the 
administration to Sir Richard Jackson en attendant your 
appointment of my successor, in case I should find it 
necessary ? or would it be more convenient to The Govern- 
ment at Home to accept this letter as the official tender 
of my resignation, and to proceed immediately to the 
appointment of some one to succeed me?.. . all that I 
want to do is that which pudlic considerations make it 


most advisable that I should do. .. . Iam well content to 
remain in harness, but not an hour after I shall feel that 
Il am not fit forthe collar:.. ».’* 


In reply to Bagot’s suggestion that he should resign 
Stanley urged that, except in a case of absolute emergency, 
he should stay at his post. “You have commenced a great 
experiment’, he wrote. ‘It is for your honor that you 
should, if possible, remain to work it out... .’? 

Throughout his long illness Bagot fought hard for 
enough strength to enable him to attend to the public 
business. here were no heroics. He had been sent to 
do a job, and he intended to do it as long as there was any 
strength in him. Nor did his sense of humour or outward 
levity fail him—'. . . morally it is over with me for many 
months’, he was at last forced to admit. ‘This being the 
case you will I hope consider me as functus officio, and 
ae immediately the steps necessary for supplying my 
place.’ 3 

Bagot himself felt that he had taken the only possible 
course in the crisis of September, but he was by no means 
disposed to pride himself on having done anything great. 

« Bagot to Stanley, November 18, 1842, Bagot Papers. 


2 Stanley to Bagot, December 3, 1842, ibid. 
3 Bagot to Stanley, December 11, 1842, ibid. 
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‘I leave this world’, he wrote to Stanley, ‘not satisfied that 
my measures will be successful, but that I had no choice 
in regard to them if the Union was to be maintained.’ ! 
Later in December, writing from ‘Kingston ... and not 
from the Shades Below’, he echoed Stanley’s desire that 
he should stay at his post: ‘I am, God knows, well aware 
that, even without reference to public duty or public 
convenience, my own personal honour and reputation 
are involved—deeply and everlastingly involved in my 
remaining in This Country, if it is humanly speaking 
possible, until I shall have given the effect which I con- 
template to my own measures. .. .’? Of the attitude of 
the British Government towards his policy he had nothing 
but good to say: ‘I am indeed abundantly satisfied, and 
gratified, and fortified by the light in which the Govern- 
ment is disposed to view my late measure, and the effect 
of that disposition here so far as I can learn in the recesses 
of my own room, has been oil and gladness.’ 3 
In the middle of January Stanley officially informed 
Bagot that his resignation had been accepted.4 Ten days 
later he wrote again to say that Sir Charles Metcalfe had 
been appointed as his successor.5 
Throughout Bagot’s illness the French Canadians 

showed a sympathy for him personally and a confidence 
in his policy that stand in marked contrast to their atti- 
tude towards previous governors. In various churches 
throughout Canada East public prayers were offered for 
the restoration to health of the Governor.® In the cathedral 
in Montreal the bishop particularly directed the faithful 
to pray for the Governor’s return to health.7 Public 
meetings were called, at which resolutions expressing 
approval of the changes in the Government were adopted. 
Such indications of the popularity of the Governor were 

t Tbid. 

2 Bagot to Stanley, December 27, 1842, Bagot Papers. 

3 [bid. 

4 Stanley to Bagot, January 13, 1843, G, 116. 

5 Stanley to Bagot, January 24, 1843, ibid. 

6 Le Canadien (Quebec), December 14, 1842. 

7 Ibid. 
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forwarded from Portneuf, Malbaie (that tried stronghold 
of nationalism), Saguenay, Berthier, St. Hyacinthe, St. 
Nicholas, St. Gervais and St. Lazare, St. Anselme, Mont- 
morency, L’Islet, Quebec, and from many other centres 
throughout the lower province.* 

The same action was taken to some extent in Canada 
West, though it was probably not so general. Addresses 
expressing confidence in his policy and good wishes for 
his health were sent to Bagot from township meetings at 
Pelham, Georgia, Brock, and North Gwillimbury, and 
from Burford. In the opinion of the Kingston Chronicle 
such action represented the feelings of the majority in 
the country.” 

Sir Charles Metcalfe did not reach Kingston until the 
end of March 1843. In the meantime Bagot carried on 
the Government of the province as best he could. There 
were many subjects that called for his attention. King’s 
College at Toronto began work in 1843, and the details of 
its staff and organization did not cease to be of interest to 
the Governor. The records of Girouard and LaFontaine 
had to be looked into, on Stanley’s request. For the arrest 
of the latter Bagot could find only thin evidence.3 The 
question of the indemnity was not finally settled, but con- 
tinued to be under consideration. Immigration, public 
works, and other matters that had required attention 
throughout the preceding year, all continued to raise their 
problems, and to require investigation and correspon- 
dence. 

Bagot was also concerned as to when he should again 
convoke Parliament, which had been prorogued from time 
to time. Although the general sympathy that was felt for 
him cancelled any possibility of a public demand that 
Parliament should be summoned, Bagot had other reasons 
for wishing to meet the legislature. ‘I think’, he wrote to 
Stanley, ‘that it is a great object that The Parliament 


* Quebec Gazette, December 9 and 26, 1842; January 13, 1843. 


* Kingston Chronicle, February 8, 1843, quoted in Quebec Gazette, 
February 13. 


3 Bagot to Stanley, January 26, 1843, Bagot Papers. 
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should meet as soon as may be, and that the principal 
points with which it may necessarily have, or may choose 
to deal should be disposed of while The Country, and 
therefore | presume the House, are in the excellent temper 
in which they now are... . I find that it would not be 
necessary as indeed it would at this moment be quite impos- 
sible, for me to go down to the House in person, and that 
somehow or other this may be done vicariously. With this 
relief, and dispensing as | could very intelligibly do, with 
my Parliamentary dinners, I might if I live, get thro’ the 
other business which a Session devolves upon me tant 
bien que mal.’* As Bagot’s health grew worse, however, 
it proved impossible for him to summon Parliament, even 
with these conditions. And since the session had to be 
delayed until the end of February in any case, Bagot was 
of the opinion that it should wait until Metcalfe should 
arrive and make his own arrangements.” 

Bagot had had no idea of resting on his oars once the 
new Council was completed, but had hoped to carry 
farther the work of reconciliation. Writing to Sir Richard 
Jackson to tell him that he might suddenly be called upon 
to assume the administration of the province, Bagot ex- 
pressed something of his hopes for the future: ‘. . . my 
recent measure in regard to The Lower Canadians seemed 
to call for.increased personal exertions on my part, at this 
particular moment, and during the last Session of the 
Legislature, in the hope that I might be useful in recon- 
ciling supposed jarring interests, and certainly jarring 
feelings—in further developing and justifying my own 
course of Policy—in bringing men and Provinces to- 
gether, and getting them if possible, to understand and 
cooperate with one another in the spirit which I so much 
desire to infuse into the Country. . . . However I am pre- 
pared for and resigned to every issue—and whatever may 
happen to myself, my last prayer will be that the discretion 
of those whom I have recently called to a participation in 
the Government of The Country may prove that I have 


1 Bagot to Stanley, January 27, 1843, ibid. 
2 Bagot to Stanley, February 23, 1843, idid. 
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not erred in my estimate of their real dispositions towards 
the Mother Country at this time, and that all parties have 
at last begun to find out the enormous benefit to a United 
People of living under the easy yoke, and the assured 
protection of The British Crown.’ * 

The illness got no better: ‘If you are a sporting man’, 
Bagot told Jackson, ‘I would certainly recommend you to 
bet even, and I think that you may lay odds against my 
recovery. . . ..* On March 29, as his successor was 
crossing the St. Lawrence to Kingston, Bagot wrote his 
last letter as Governor-General of Canada. To Aylwin, 
one of the men who represented the changed position of 
the Government, Bagot expressed his last hope that the 
Council would justify the confidence that he had placed 
in them: ‘. . . you knew as well, and probably far better, 
than I did the difficulties of all sorts, and in all quarters, 
to which I exposed myself by it [the change in the Coun- 
cil], and that permanent and beneficial effect could only 
be given to it by the most unreserved confidence in those 
who I felt sure would do full justice to that confidence, 
with an honest view of working out what might remain 
to be done gradually and temperately, and in the sober 
spirit of a constitutional Country looking generally to the 
interests of all classes and sections of it. That such are 
your views, and the views of all those now constituting 
my Council, I have constant reason to be more and more 
assured—My reputation is in your hands, I know that you 
will all protect it—I am too exhausted to say more... .”3 
“To the last’, says Hincks, ‘he maintained the most cordial 
relations with all his Ministers, and took an affectionate 
leave of them shortly before his death, appealing to them 
“to defend his memory”... .’ 4 

Bagot lingered on for a few weeks, too weak to be 
moved from Government House. He died on May 19, 


: a to Jackson, January 31, 1843, Bagot Papers. 


3 Bagot to T’. C. Aylwin, March 29, 1843, idid. 


4 Hincks, Reminiscences, p. 89. Dent (Last Forty Years, vol. i, p- 260) 
describes a ‘Cabinet Council’ in Bagot’s bedroom on March 30. 
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1843, in Kingston. His body was taken in a barge across 
the lake to Oswego, where ‘. . . the Mayor and Corpora- 
tion and a great part of the population . . . turned out to 
meet Lady Bagot, showed her every kind of attention— 
had 3-minute guns fired and bells tolled and the colours 
of the vessels in the harbour hoisted at half mast’.! The 
barge was taken by canal to New York, whence Bagot’s 
body was to be carried to England on H.M.S. Warspite. 
As Bagot had been received in a spirit of friendliness on 
his way to Kingston a little over a year before, so the 
body of the ex-Governor was treated with every respect 
throughout the route to New York. 

‘There is something—and it is not dispraise of the man 
to admit the fact—which forbids the conventional heroic 
pose, and the sob of pathos at the end. He belonged to 
a governing class, which, even where it took its duties 
lightly, played the game; and the rules bade the players 
to hold on till the end came, leaving no room for self- 
conscious sacrifice.’ ? 


The first ten years of the united province of Canada 
are of great interest from a constitutional and imperial 
point of view. Throughout these years there arose in an 
acute form the question of the political relation between 
Canada and Great Britain. Under these circumstances, 
the position of the Governor-General was one of great 
importance. The four men who filled this office were by 
no means stupid: on the contrary, they all showed con- 
siderable ability. If they made mistakes, it must be urged 
in their defence that their task was not an easy one. ‘They 
were not free agents, for they received instructions from 
the home Government; and in Canada they found a com- 
posite population, from whom they received contradictory 
advice. 

Bagot’s indictment of the first governor under the Act 


I Wicksteed to Neilson, May 28, 1843, Neilson Collection (Canadian 


Archives). ae ; 
2 Morison, J. L., ‘Sir Charles Bagot: an incident in Canadian Parlia- 


mentary History’ (Queen’s Quarterly, vol. xx, p. 22). 
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of Union has already been discussed, and its general truth 
admitted.! But, even if Sydenham did more harm than 
good, the good that he did lived after him. His re- 
organization of the old Executive Council into a body 
consisting of ministers only? left Bagot free from much 
of the governmental confusion that had troubled previous 
governors. The energy with which Sydenham attacked 
problems of finance and the public works was to a great 
extent responsible for the prosperity and quiet which 
Bagot found on his arrival in Canada. Elgin was un- 
doubtedly the ablest statesman of the Canadian governors 
of the ’forties; but in addition he had an opportunity of 
looking back over the experiments of his predecessors. 
The success of Bagot, and the failure of Metcalfe, to 
found a government based on popular will and yet loyal to 
the Empire, offered an invaluable pair of precedents. 

Bagot and Elgin had this in common, that they under- 
stood the men they had to deal with. Sydenham’s weak- 
ness was that he had.too much cleverness and too little 
understanding. He had probably forgotten more than 
Bagot ever knew about the management of a parliament, 
and as a party manager he was unexcelled. But he forgot 
that he was dealing with a human problem, which could 
not be solved by the dexterity of a moment. Metcalfe 
believed that he was fighting for the retention of the 
colony, and was willing to sacrifice himself for this cause. 
If his original hypothesis had been right (and it was not 
an unreasonable one) he might have earned renown as the 
last British Governor of Canada. 

The British Empire has often been called illogical. 
That is a misnomer. It has succeeded chiefly because it 
has found enough leaders—governors or whatever they 
might be—who have acted, perhaps unconsciously, on 
the assumption that government is essentially a human 
problem. Other colonizing nations have had as great 
navies, as great armies, as much wealth; but few have had 
that power of understanding those peoples who came 

* See above, Chapter 4. 
See Shortt, Sydenham, pp. 331 et seg. 
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under their control, that for some reason has been given 
in a degree to the British. The greatest failure of Great 
Britain in dealing with colonies was due to her departure 
from her own traditions. The British Government was 
illogical when it treated the Thirteen Colonies from a 
legalistic point of view, because the population of those 
colonies was not made up of lawyers who thought only of 
legal right: it was made up of human beings who should 
have been studied as human beings—with all their con- 
tradictions. Durham’s greatest defect was his inability to 
realize that a large body of French people could not be 
turned into so many good Anglo-Saxons. Sydenham 
understood human nature as a politician—not as a states- 
man. Metcalfe was too willing to give implicit obedience 
to the Colonial Office, and to accept their assumptions 
about a people whom he had an opportunity of studying 
at first hand. 

It so happened that Sir Charles Bagot was typical of 
the kind of Englishman that made and preserved the 
Empire. A thorough man of the world, he was too well 
bred to distinguish outwardly between those whom he did, 
and those whom he did not like. In Paris, Washington, 
St. Petersburg, The Hague, and Vienna he had learnt the 
hard lesson that men are not all alike, and that they must 
not all be judged by one hard-and-fast standard. To press 
always the interests of his country, to choose the lesser 
evil, to make the best of defeat—that is the difficult task 
of the diplomatist. To be able to do these things he must 
have sufhicient flexibility of mind to grasp quickly a variety 
of situations, and above all a diversity of men. No matter 
what may be his personal leanings (and Bagot’s private 
feelings often conflicted with his public expressions), a 
successful governor must work with the material at hand. 

It sometimes seems that anything that Bagot did was 
undone by Metcalfe, and that his work died with him; 
but that is not quite accurate. He made several contribu- 
tions to colonial government. He demonstrated that 
the French Canadians could be made a help instead of 
a hindrance to the Government. This may seem very 
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obvious now, but at the time there were few who believed 
it to be possible. The opposition to his changes in the 
Council was chiefly on the ground that he had admitted 
‘disloyal’ men. If they had rebelled against the constituted 
authority they had indeed been disloyal, but it was not 
possible—even if it had been desirable—to distinguish 
indefinitely on the basis of the past. Some offenders had 
been tried and punished; but it was patently unwise to 
continue discontent, if any other safe course were possible. 
Not only did Bagot show—and it required courage to do 
so—that the leaders of the French were valuable acquisi- 
tions to the Government, he also was able to bring them 
on the side of government when other attempts had failed. 

This was not easy. ‘The French-Canadian party wanted 
power, but it by no means followed from this that it would 
accept office in a composite Cabinet. The vedu tradition 
was strong, and the French were suspicious of Greek gifts. 
The position of the Governor at that time was weak. He 
could not, under the circumstances, dissolve the Parlia- 
ment; and there was no powerful Tory party to fall back 
upon. The negotiations that led to the acceptance of office 
by the leaders of the French party have already been 
traced. The method was severely criticized on all sides 
at the time—dut it was successful. 

Previous to Bagot’s régime there had been two alter- 
native solutions of the French question: one, that they 
should be left alone, and kept as a separate entity; the 
other, that they should, by various means, be made 
English. Both of these failed, and it was left to Bagot 
to add the solution which time has found best—that the 
French should be treated simply as citizens of Canada in 
regard to politics, and that their other interests should not 
be considered a problem for statesmen. Stanley, be it said, 
started Bagot on this course; but Stanley was frightened 
at the implications of his own policy, and was not himself 
graced with the insight to take the necessary risks. _ 

There has been much speculation as to whether Bagot 
introduced responsible government into Canada. Person- 
ally he disliked insistence on responsible government as 
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a doctrine, but believed it to exist in fact: ‘. . . whether 
the doctrine of responsible government is openly acknow- 
ledged, or is only tacitly acquiesced in, virtually it 
exists... .’* If party government be considered necessary 
to the practice of responsible government, then Bagot did 
not introduce the latter, for he was successful in pre- 
venting a single party from controlling the Executive 
Council. But he did accept the principle that the Council 
should have the confidence of a majority in the elected 
House; and there is every reason to suppose that, had he 
lived and remained in office, he would have continued to 
act on this principle. If changes in the state of political 
parties had made it necessary he probably would have 
consented to a party government, rather than attempt 
minority rule. It is less easy to define Bagot’s views of 
the relation between the Governor and his ministers, 
which is the other aspect of responsible government. No 
precedent exists to show how far he was prepared to agree 
with the view that the Governor must accept the advice 
of his ministers. That, however, was a question that for 
generations remained unsolved. Elgin, by his attitude 
toward the Rebellion Losses Bill in 1849, established 
a precedent for purely domestic affairs; but there still 
remained the possibility of a clash between the Governor 
and his ministers over matters of imperial concern. And 
even in domestic matters it was by no means accepted 
that the Gevernor must accept the advice of his ministers. 
The whole of Bagot’s career in Canada suggests, however, 
that he would have been as unwilling as was Elgin to 
refuse the advice of ministers who evidently expressed the 
opinion of the majority of the electors. 

It is utterly impossible to define further the extent to 
which Bagot established responsible government. But 
this much may be said—that his sense of the realities of 
politics, and his better understanding of the Canadian 
people, would almost certainly have saved him from the 
mistaken, if courageous, policy that Metcalfe pursued. 

The contribution of Bagot to Canada and to the British 

t Bagot to Stanley, October 28, 1842, Bagot Papers, 
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Empire was this—that he, with some misgivings and 
reluctance, began that new imperial policy which was 
based not on precedents or legal forms, but in the belief 
that a British country must for good or ill control its 
domestic affairs; and that hope for the continuance of the 
connexion of Canada and England lay in mutual restraint 
and in mutual goodwill. This was the answer to the pessi- 
mists, on both sides of the Atlantic, whose ‘logic’ could 
see only an eventual severance of the tie. They were right 
according to their point of view; but they saw only in the 
light of the past, whereas a new polity had to be created. 

It has sometimes been thought necessary to explain 
why a middle-aged diplomatist should have seen so clearly 
into Canadian affairs. This success has been attributed 
sometimes to luck; sometimes to bodily infirmity which 
inclined him to concession; sometimes to secret advisers.? 
All this is beside the point. Perhaps some or all of these 
factors aided Bagot; but the responsibility was his, and 
the credit must be his. No governor can succeed without 
efficient subordinates, and most governors seek advice. 
Bagot was not a great man. He was, however, a man of 
ability, experience, and insight. Though lacking in some 
of the qualities desirable in a governor, Bagot had at least 
a firm grasp of the fundamental principle of government: 
that, whatever may be the form of the constitution, 
government must, in the last analysis, be based on the 
consent of the governed. 


t On the latter, see Mrs. U. N. Macdonnell’s valuable article, ‘Gibbon 
Wakefield and Canada subsequent to the Durham Mission, 1839-1842’ 
(Queen’s Quarterly, vol. xxxii). Strong evidence is here brought forward 
to show that Wakefield guided Bagot. The evidence does not, however, 
appear to me to be conclusive in view of that in the Bagot Papers. 
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THE PRINCIPAL DISPATCHES 


1. Stanley to Bagot 


The Right Honble 

Sir Charles Bagot, G.C.B. 

&c., 8:c., &c. Downing Street, 
No. 2. 8th October 1841. 
Sir, 

I am well assured that it must be unnecessary for me to impress 
upon you the magnitude and importance of the interests, which 
Her Majesty has been pleased to entrust to your charge, in appoint- 
ing you to the high office of Governor General of British North 
America. 

The duties of administering a Government so extensive, at all 
times sufficiently arduous, are peculiarly so at the present juncture, 
when, in addition to difficulties arising out of the State of the 
Frontier, and the unsettled condition of our relations with the 
United States of America, a great change has recently been wrought, 
and a great experiment is actually in progress, affecting the Con- 
stitution and internal arrangements of the great Province over 
which you are called upon more immediately to preside. Upon 
your firmness, judgment, moderation, and temper, will depend, in 
a great measure, the success of that experiment, of which the failure 
could not but lead to consequences the most disastrous, while its 
favorable and harmonious working may be expected to have the 
effect of rapidly developing the vast resources of British North 
America,—of strengthening the feelings of loyalty to the Crown, 
& attachment to British Connection, which, I am persuaded, 
actuate the vast majority of the People of Canada,—and of keeping 
for many years to come, a free, a happy, and an improving People 
in close connection with and cheerful dependence upon the British 
Empire. In discharging your important duties, the Queen com- 
mands me to assure you that Her Majesty will, on all occasions, be 
prepared to place the most favorable construction upon the course 
which, in the exercise of your judgment, you may feel called upon 
to pursue; and while I invite on your part the most unreserved 
communication of your views and opinions upon every question 
which may arise, I assure you that you may rely upon the most 
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cordial support, which it may be in my power to give, consistent 
with my public duty, to your measures and your authority. 

I need not point out to you that, in assuming the Government 
of Canada, you are placed in circumstances very different from any 
of your predecessors. You are about to administer the affairs of 
a Province, legislatively united after a separation of Fifty years, 
during which it was impossible but that separate interests, arising 
out of local situation, different origin, and other causes to which 
I will not advert, must necessarily have sprung up, and engendered 
rivalries and jealousies, which have been most unhappily aggravated 
by events of late years, and which it will be your first and chief 
duty, by every means in your power, to allay and to extinguish. 

You cannot too early, and too distinctly give it to be understood 
that you enter the Province with the determination to know no 
distinctions of National origin, or Religious Creed; to consult, in 
your Legislative capacity, the happiness, and (so far as may be con- 
sistent with your duty to your Sovereign and your responsibility to 
her Constitutional Advisers) the wishes of the mass of the Com- 
munity; and, in your Executive capacity, to administer the Laws 
firmly, moderately, and impartially. You will invite to aid you, in 
your labors for the welfare of the Province, all Classes of the 
Inhabitants; you will consider it your bounden duty to be accessible 
to the representations, and prepared to listen to the complaints, or 
the statements of the views of all; and the only Passports to your 
favor will be, Loyalty to The Queen, attachment to British con- 
nection, & an efficient & faithful discharge of Public Duty. 

You will give every encouragement in your power to the exten- 
sion, within the Province, of Religious Education, and of secular 
Instruction, and you will not fail to bear in mind, that the habits 
& opinions of the People of Canada are, in the main, averse from 
the absolute predominance of any single Church; and that, while 
the Churches of England & of Scotland are by Law established & 
endowed, and must be steadily upheld and anxiously cherished, the 
Church of Rome also, to which a large portion of the Population 
belongs, is recognized by the Law, and secured in the enjoyment 
of Rights, which you will be bound to protect; and that the co- 
operation of Wesleyan Methodists and Protestant Dissenters is not 
to be refused, or discouraged by the Executive. 

In Civil matters, it must be your policy to seek to withdraw the 
Legislature, and the Population generally, from the discussion of 
abstract & theoretical questions, by which the Government of 
Canada, in former times, has been too often and too seriously em- 
barrassed, to the calm & dispassionate consideration of practical 
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measures for the improvement and advancement of the internal 
prosperity of the Province. In maturing measures of this descrip- 
tion, you will endeavour to avail yourself of the advice & services 
of the ablest Men, without reference to distinction of local party, 
which, upon every occasion, you will do your utmost to discourage; 
and, in framing them for the consideration of the Provincial Legis- 
lature, you will endeavour to present them in the form in which 
they are most likely to be favorably received by the House of 
Assembly. 

I do not, of course, intend to institute a precise analogy between 
the functions of that House, & those of the House of Commons; 
but I should strongly impress upon you my opinion, that, in matters 
purely Domestic, or where you are not bound, either by absolute 
Instructions, or by a sense of the paramount duty which you owe 
to Imperial interests, it would be matter of great regret, that 
measures should be repeatedly & deliberately affirmed by large 
Majorities of the Assembly, & subsequently rejected by the Legis- 
lative Council. Your efforts will, on all occasions, be directed to 
promoting & maintaining harmonious action between the two 
Branches of the Legislature. Questions may undoubtedly arise, on 
which you may feel it absolutely inconsistent with your duty to 
sanction measures approved by one, or even by both Houses; but 
I would hope that they may be of very rare occurrence; and that, 
when they arise, you may be enabled, temperately and firmly, to 
reconcile the performance of your duty, upon your responsibility 
to the Crown, with that respect which, I am sure, you will be, on 
all occasions, desirous of shewing to the expressed wishes of the 
Representatives of the People. 

And, in this respect, the difficulties of your position will, I trust, 
have been materially diminished by the provisions of the Act of 
Union, which have removed from discussion many of the questions, 
which were formerly sources of embarrassment 8 misunderstanding. 
Such, for example, are the Settlement of the Civil List,—the Sur- 
render of the Crown Revenues,—the appropriation of the Clergy 
Reserves,—and_ the important provision, which, following the 
analogy of the British Parliament, prohibits the House of Assembly 
from entertaining any Money Vote, except upon the recommenda- 
tion, officially signified, of the Crown. eae 

Subsidiary to, and closely connected with the last provision, Is 
a subject which was, I think wisely, left by Parliament for the 
consideration of the Provincial Legislature,—the Establishment of 
local Bodies, with a limited power of Taxation for local purposes, 
formerly defrayed out of the general Revenues of the Province. 
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An Ordinance was passed for this purpose by Lord Sydenham for 
the Lower Province, which has since been extended, by an Act of 
the United Legislature, over the whole of Canada. You will care- 
fully watch the progress & the result of this important change. 
Alterations in the details of the measure, may be proved, by 
experience to be necessary, and you will, in that case, give your 
Assent to any well-considered modifications, which the Legislature 
may deem likely to tend to its more successful working; but you 
will discourage any attempt at hasty legislation on a subject, which 
peculiarly requires the test of time & experience. 

Among the matters to which you will, of course, direct your 
anxious attention, will be the Settlement of the Waste Lands of 
the Province, and the encouragement of Immigrants of all classes 
from the British Dominions. You will, I am sure, direct your best 
attention to those measures of detail, which can best be matured 
& superintended on the spot, and which have long & anxiously 
engaged your Predecessors in Office,—for removing the difficulties 
& furthering the objects of Immigrants upon their first arrival, and 
in conjunction with the Home Government, & with the Provincial 
Legislature, when their interposition may be required, you will 
promote, by every means in your power, a well regulated and con- 
tinuous Influx of Emigrants from this Country, which may, at 
once, materially relieve the Mother Country, improve the condi- 
tion of the Settlers themselves, and, by increasing the Population, 
increase also the resources & the prosperity of Canada, and, above 
all, keep up among its Inhabitants that warm & cordial feeling of 
attachment to British Connection, which you will take every occa- 
sion to encourage. 

I await the intelligence of the close of the present Session, & 
more complete information as to its results, before I give you 
Instructions as to any specific Legislative measures, which it may 
be your duty to submit to their consideration on the reassembling 
of the Legislature. In my present Despatch, I desire rather to 
convey to you a clear understanding of the spirit & tone in which 
H.M.’s Government are of opinion that your Administration 
should be conducted. 

In reference to the relations between this Country & the United 
States, I need not urge upon you the necessity of doing everything 
in your power to allay irritation, & to maintain upon the Frontier 
a mutual good understanding between H.M.’s Subjects & those of 
the United States; & while you will be prepared promptly & effi- 
ciently to repel any unauthorized intrusion or aggression on the 
part of American Citizens, you will take effectual measures for 
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preventing H.M.’s subjects from affording, by their conduct, any 
just causes of complaint on the part of the United States. 

You will communicate confidentially & directly, whenever you 
may deem it necessary, with H.M.’s Minister at Washington, of 
course keeping me informed of all that passes, and generally with 
reference to questions, which may arise out of our relations with 
the United States Government & People, you will consider yourself 
as acting under the same Instructions & vested with the same dis- 
cretionary authority as have, from time to time, been conveyed to 
your Predecessor. 

Her Majesty commands me to assure you that the loyal Inhabi- 
tants of Canada may confidently rely upon the fullest protection, 
which the British Power can afford, against Foreign aggression 
from whatever quarter. Her Majesty looks upon Canada as an 
integral portion of the British Empire, the defence of which touches 
the Honor of Her Crown, & the prosperity of the Empire at large, 
and no wish is nearer to H.M.’s heart than that, under Her Rule, 
Her Faithful Subjects in Canada, of all denominations, may rest in 
peace under British protection, may feel themselves to be one 
People with their Fellow Subjects in the British Islands, and may 
increase in wealth, prosperity, and contentment in the rational 
enjoyment of a free & essentially British Constitution. It will be 
your important duty to further the attainment & maintenance of 
these great objects; and I look, with equal confidence, to the 
zeal with which you will apply yourself to the task, and to the 
ability with which you will execute the gracious purposes of your 
Sovereign. 

: I have the honor to be, Sir, 
Your most obedient, 
Humble Servant, 


STANLEY? 
2. Bagot to Stanley 
Lord Stanley, 
EC OC, OCC. Govt. House, 
No. 192. Kingston, 26 Sept. 1842. 


My Lord, dumm 
Soon after my arrival in the Province it was represented to me 
by the several members of my Executive Council that the time was 
arrived when it would be right, on the score both of justice and 
policy, to admit the French Canadians to a share in the Govt. of 
t Series G, 111 (Canadian Archives). 
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the United Province, from which, by the composition of the 
Council, they had hitherto been excluded. 

To the plea of justice, thus recommended, I was prepared at 
once to give my concurrence, having as Yr. Lp. knows, expressed 
my opinion, previous to my departure from England, that the 
spirit of the new Constitution under which the Provinces were 
united and a representative form of Government was established, 
contemplated and required such an admission; and being con- 
vinced that, however circumstances might for a while have 
compelled the adoption of a different course, the conciliation of 
the interests of the two Provinces, and of the sentiments of the 
two races occupying them, could only be brought about by such 
a measure. 

Of the policy however of this course and of the title of the 
French Canadians to such a mark of confidence, I was not con- 
vinced, bearing in mind the recent history of Lower Canada, and 
the opposition which the French Party had offered to the principle 
and operation of the Act of Union. 

I was therefore constrained to withhold all opinion of action 
upon this suggestion until I could by personal observation form a 
judgment upon its truth and cogency. I was also, I acknowledge, 
loath to change the course of policy by which my Predecessor had 
surmounted the difficulties of carrying the Union into operation, 
and which seemed marked out for me in developing and executing 
its provisions. 

Acting upon these views, I took every opportunity of ascer- 
taining the present political and social condition of the Province, 
the sentiments and wishes of its inhabitants, the circumstances 
attending the introduction of the Union, the working of the newly 
established representative system during the last session of the Pro- 
vincial Parliament, and the division of interests and parties existing 
in the H. of Assembly. As it was not imperative upon me to call 
together the Legislature until the present Autumn, I deemed it 
advisable to defer that measure until I had become better acquainted 
with the condition and wants of the Province, and had been able 
to determine as to the policy which I should eventually adopt. This 
delay was so far disadvantageous that I was prevented from judging 
personally of the feeling and temper of the House of Assembly, and 
was obliged in this matter to defer to the opinions of others, and 
further to postpone shaping my course until the very last moment, 
when the Members would be reassembled for the opening of the 
Session, and I could become acquainted with their Sentiments. It 
was also necessary for me to visit the Lower Province, in order to 
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judge for myself of the disposition of the French Canadians, which 
I took the first opportunity of doing, 

Before describing to Yr. Lp. the result of my experience thus 
obtained, it will be necessary for me to revert to the circumstances 
of the two Provinces at the time when Lord Sydenham assumed the 
reins of Govt. and to trace briefly the subsequent course of events. 

On Lord Sydenham’s arrival he found the Lower Province 
deprived of a constitution, the legislative functions of the Govt. 
being administered by a Special Council consisting of a small num- 
ber of Members nominated by the Crown. A large portion of the 
people, at least those of French origin, prostrate under the effects 
of the Rebellion—overawed by the power of Great Britain, and 
excluded from all share in the Government, had resigned them- 
selves to a sullen and reluctant submission, or to a perverse but 
passive resistance to the Government. 

‘This temper was not improved by the passing of the Act of 
Union. In this measure, heedless of the generosity of the Imperial 
Government in overlooking their recent disaffection, and giving 
them a free and popular Constitution, such as it had not previously 
accorded to any, the most loyal, of the other British Dependencies, 
they apprehended a new instrument of subjection and accordingly 
prepared to resist it. Lord Sydenham found them in this disposition, 
and despairing, from its early manifestation, of the possibility of 
overcoming or appeasing it, before the period at which it would be 
necessary to put in force the Act of Union, he determined upon 
evincing his indifference to it, and upon taking steps to carry out 
his views in spite of the opposition of the French party. In pur- 
suance of this object he took advantage of the existence of the 
Special Council to pass several ordinances which he deemed neces- 
sary to the future welfare of the Province, but which containing 
enactments repugnant to the past habits and prejudices of the 
population, he expected would be violently opposed in the United 
Parliament, if deferred for the decision of that body. ‘This further 
exasperated the French Canadians, and as Lord Sydenham after an 
unsuccessful attempt, abandoned all further efforts at conciliation, 
they have from that time until my arrival uniformly declared and 
evinced their hostility to the Union as a measure forced upon them, 
which has wounded their pride and not bettered their political con- 
dition: and have maintained a consistent united and uncompro- 
mising opposition to the Government which was concerned in 
carrying it into execution. I regret to add that a strong personal 
animosity to Lord Sydenham, into the causes of which it is unneces- 
sary to inquire, has greatly tended to increase this feeling. 
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In Upper Canada the folly and wickedness of the parties engaged 
in the revolt of 1837 had aroused a spirit of indignation and loyalty 
in the mass of the population, which had disposed them to receive 
willingly any measure of the Imperial Government calculated to 
prevent a repetition of such an occurrence, and to restore tranquility 
to the Lower Province, by the absence of which their commerce 
and credit were seriously affected. A fierce struggle however was 
going on between the dominant party in the Government, (which, 
though numerically very small, had for years maintained an exclu- 
sive sway in the Executive,) and the large majority of the Inhabi- 
tants. That party, whose strength depended upon the exclusion of 
the popular voice, and upon the arbitrary exercise of the Imperial 
Authority under their discretion, was naturally very averse to a 
Union of the two Provinces, which in its principle broke up the 
exclusive character of their system, and in its provisions admitted 
to the fullest extent a representative form of Government. Lord 
Sydenham therefore found it necessary to break the opposition of 
this party, which, as it had at any time but a very precarious hold 
upon public opinion, he soon effected; and by this policy succeeded 
in gaining the good will and support of that portion of the popula- 
tion, which under the name of Reformers, included those who in 
principle favoured a popular system of Government, and those who 
with more moderate views joined in opposing the exclusive system 
which had hitherto prevailed. By the aid of this party he carried 
through the Legislature Resolutions approving and adopting the 
Union, which he had already obtained without difficulty from the 
special Council of Lower Canada, and thus in February of last year 
that measure came into operation in United Canada by a Proclama- 
tion of the Governor. 

When this took place, it became necessary to form a new 
Government to administer the affairs of the United Province, and 
to convoke a House of Assembly in compliance with the provisions 
of the Act of Union. Lord Sydenham, I have stated, found the 
Government of the Lower Province entirely in the hands of the 
British party, (the French Canadians having for many years been 
excluded from it) and that of the Upper Province in the hands of 
the party above described. The French Canadians had placed it 
out of his power to invite them to a share in his Govt., and their 
avowed opposition to the Union rendered such a course undesir- 
able. In constituting therefore his new Executive Council, he 
selected such members of the former Govt. in Lower Canada 
as he thought fit, and detached from the governing party in the 
Upper Province some of the ablest of the body, who were willing 
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after the passing of the Union, to forego their objections to the 
measure, and to assist in carrying out its provisions; and these 
with two or three new Members, completed his Council, which 
might be said to represent the Reform or popular party of Upper 
Canada, and the moderate conservatives of both Provinces, to 
the exclusion of the French and the ultra conservatives of both 
provinces, 

It was of course important to his success that the House of 
Assembly should confirm this selection, and accordingly those who 
were friendly to his policy made great exertions to obtain the return 
of members who would support these views. In Upper Canada, 
where the greater part of the population was favourable or indif- 
ferent to the Union, and desirous of a popular form of Govt. there 
was little difficulty in procuring the return of a majority in favour 
of the new system. The Conservative party, of all complexions, 
did not obtain more than 6 or 8 out of 42 seats, and the extreme 
party on the opposite side obtained about a similar number. In the 
Lower Province on the contrary, where the mass of the Population 
except in the Eastern Townships, was of French Origin, and 
opposed to the Union and the Government, the case was far dif- 
ferent; and the result, notwithstanding great and successful efforts 
of the British party in several of the French Counties, in almost all 
of which cases the French attribute their defeat to illegal and violent 
practices, was to give a large and compact majority of French or 
Canadians supporting the French party, to the almost entire exclu- 
sion of the British Conservatives, the remainder being British 
reformers, or persons favourable to the new system of Govern- 
ment. 

Out of the whole body the Government obtained a small but 
inconsistent and uncertain majority. At the beginning of the 
Session, it is true, the members generally supported the Govt. in 
opposition to the extreme parties; but this aid was soon withdrawn. 
Lord Sydenham feeling that it would be necessary to strengthen 
the position of the Executive in the House, and that if he could 
conciliate the French, the Govt. would be able to withstand all 
other opposition, endeavoured to adopt this course, but without 
success. Members of that party who accepted office from him, 
were invariably rejected from their seats when they sought to be 
re-elected; and an overture made to the party thro’ Mr. Lafontaine 
was absolutely broken off. As the Session advanced the supporters 
of the Govt., thus weakened, were so reduced in numbers, that 
with all exertions some of the most important ministerial measures 
were passed by a bare majority, and in one or two Cases by the 
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casting vote of the Speaker; and in this posture of affairs the 
Session closed. 

I have been thus minute, because the above circumstances have 
become matter of history, and a knowledge of them is essential to 
a right understanding of the position in which I found affairs on 
my arrival. Previous to that event, and during the administration 
of Sir R. Jackson, after the melancholy death of Ld. Sydenham, 
nothing occurred which had a material effect upon parties either 
in the House or the Government. 

Upon my arrival I was, as I have previously mentioned, recom- 
mended by my Executive Council to introduce some members of 
the French Canadian party into my Govt. This I was reluctant 
at the time to do and preferred to pursue the course adopted by 
Lord Sydenham—availing myself however of a more favourable 
disposition which I found to exist among the French towards the 
Union and the Govt., and evincing in all matters an impartial line 
of conduct towards them, fulfilling thus the spirit and letter of your 
Lordship’s instructions, ‘to know no distinctions of national origin 
or religious creed; to consult in my legislative capacity the happiness 
and (so far as may be consistent with my duty to my Sovereign and 
my responsibility to Her constitutional advisers) the wishes of the 
mass of the community; and in my executive capacity to administer 
the laws firmly, moderately and impartially.’ I endeavoured to 
adopt a tone of moderation towards the several conflicting parties, 
and to conciliate opposition by a course of strict justice. My 
appointments have been universally dictated by these motives. I 
chose for the office of Inspector General, which corresponds some- 
what with that of Chancellor of the Exchequer in England, a 
gentleman whose financial ability is generally acknowledged, even 
by his opponents. I was led to hope that as this Gentleman, after 
the settlement of the principal questions which formerly agitated the 
Province, had adopted a more moderate tone, and had during the 
last Session afforded very useful assistance to the Government in 
some of its most important measures, no serious objection would be 
entertained to his admission into my Council, when I felt confident 
his services would be found highly valuable to the Country. At the 
same time, expecting a disposition among the Conservative party 
to adopt a similar tone of moderation, and to co-operate with me 
In carrying on the Govt. upon the principles I have described, 
I appointed one of that body to the office of Solicitor General for 
Canada West. In these respects I regret to say my anticipations 
have not been realized, as I shall hereafter have occasion to show. 
In the Lower Province I appointed the most distinguished Lawyer 
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at the Bar, a French Canadian, to the office of Chief Justice, and 
I offered the Solicitor Generalship to another French Canadian, 
the post having become vacant by my appointment of a gentleman 
of British origin to the Bench. These latter selections have had an 
important influence on public opinion in Lower Canada and have 
mainly tended to bring to a favourable issue an event to .which 
I must now call yr. Lp.’s most serious attention and which is the 
main object of this Despatch. 

Various circumstances induced me to postpone the meeting of 
the Legislature to the latest period allowed by the law; I accordingly 
fixed it for the 8th of Sept. As the time approached, my Executive 
Council in a more formal manner urged upon me the expediency 
of admitting some French Canadians to my Govt. to which, on 
mature reflexion I could no longer offer sufficient reasonable objec- 
tion. I felt satisfied that the distrust and ill will which had been 
engendered among the French Canadians by their long exclusion 
from a share in the administration of public affairs, would be dis- 
pelled by such a measure; that they would receive it as a boon with 
gratitude, and would give in exchange for it their support to the 
Legislature and their assistance throughout the lower province in 
carrying out the main provisions of the Union. Their leaders had 
already perceived that their opposition to the Union was fruitless, 
and that continuance of it would only deprive them of the advan- 
tages of that Act, and expose them to many evils consequent upon 
their resistance. Some of them were therefore ready to abandon 
their opposition, and to meet any reasonable overture on my part. 
The opportunity once lost, would not I was convinced, be soon, if 
ever, renewed. I felt equally confident that this policy would meet 
with the support of the mass of British Reformers and moderate 
men of all parties in the Legislature and the Province; and that, if 
I succeeded in my attempt, I should have taken the first great step 
to consolidate the Union, to restore content to the Lower Province, 
without disturbing the tranquility of the Upper and to lay the 
foundation of the permanent prosperity of Canada. 

I knew, however, that I could not hope to succeed with the 
French Canadians as a race, and my object was to deal with them 
as such, and not as a mere party in the House, unless I could secure 
the services of men who possess their confidence and would bring 
to my assistance not only their own talents and some votes in the 
House of Assembly, but the good will and attachment of their race, 
and that I could not obtain such services unless I was willing to 
place the individuals in a position in my Council which would 
prevent them from feeling themselves a hopeless minority against 
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a suspicious and adverse majority,—unless, in fact, I admitted them 
on liberal and generous terms. I accordingly sent for Mr. Lafon- 
taine, the most talented and influential representative of the F rench 
Canadians in the H. of Assembly, to whom Lord Sydenham made 
his overture; and after several communications with him and my 
Council, I addressed to him, by the advice of the latter, a note of 
which with the subsequent correspondence as printed by the H. of 
Assembly I annex a copy (A). This recommendation of my Council 
presented to me in writing, was accompanied with a notification, 
that if I declined to make so large an offer they would feel them- 
selves compelled to resign. Its tenor your Lordship will perceive, 
is to offer to the party four out of the eleven seats in my Executive 
Council, admitting Mr. R. Baldwin, (altho’ not a French Cana~- 
dian) as a gentleman from whom the party could not conscientiously 
separate, and without whom they had expressed their determination 
not to accept of any terms. 

This negociation was necessarily deferred until the arrival of 
Mr. Lafontaine and the body of Members at this place for the 
opening of the Session, and was further delayed in order to await 
the arrival of the Mail from England, which might possibly have 
contained information for my guidance. On the assembling of the 
Members I found that my attempts at conciliation had proved 
unavailing—that my appointments had either estranged friends 
whom the parties had left behind, or had failed to inspire confidence 
among those whose support I sought to gain. The high Con- 
servative party I ascertained had made overtures to the French 
Canadians, and the extreme opponents of the Government, and 
were prepared to combine with them in order to overthrow my 
Executive Council, heedless of the inconsistency of such a course, 
and of the difficulties in which its success would have placed me. 
The result, if a trial of strength had taken place, would with such 
a combination have been fatal to my Council; who would im- 
mediately have resigned, and fatal, I am confident, to the tranquil 
Govt. of the Province for some time to come. I had therefore the 
strongest reason for keeping my Council together as far and as long 
as I could do so advantageously and honorably. 

With these views I did not hesitate to make the proposed offer. 
To my surprise and regret it was not accepted;—objections being 
raised to the principle of granting Pensions to the retiring Officers; 
—and the negotiation was broken off. The debate on the Address 
in reply to my Speech from the Throne commenced; an amend- 
ment Containing a direct expression of want of confidence was 
moved: and the discussion threatened to be very acrimonious, and 
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to place almost insurmountable difficulties in the way of healing the 
animosities it would have created and of remodeling the Executive 
Council on safe principles, if the necessity for such a course should 
have arisen. Meanwhile I ascertained that the terms of my offer 
had not been made generally known to the French Canadian 
Members. I accordingly empowered one of my Council to read 
my letter to the House. The effect was instantaneous. The 
negotiation was renewed the next morning, the point at issue was 
compromised, and the arrangement was completed. 

‘The sequel may be briefly told. The hostile amendment, of 
which I transmit a copy (B) was withdrawn: An echo to the Speech 
was almost unanimously voted, and the next night an address, (C) 
expressing in the strongest terms the satisfaction of the House at 
the course which I had taken, was moved by a Member of the 
British party, and passed by a majority of 55 to 5 (all my Executive 
Council except one, staying away,) its only opponents being the 
leaders of the Ultra Conservative party, and Mr. Neilson, all of 
whom, had on the occasion acknowledged their disposition and their 
desire to admit the French Canadians to a share in the Govt. 

It now remains for me to describe to yr. Lp. the immediate 
effects of my measure, and the results which I anticipate from it. 

‘The House of Assembly has already expressed ‘it’s unmingled 
satisfaction’ at the course which I have taken. From the principle 
of it there was not one dissentient voice. 1 may confidently state that 
the same feeling exists in the other branch of the Legislature. I 
have united the voices of seven eighths of the House of Assembly 
in present support of the Government—some defection must be 
expected, but none by which the Govt. will be at all weakened. 
I have met the wishes of a large majority of the population of 
Upper Canada and of the British Inhabitants of Lower Canada. 
I have removed the main ground of discontent and distrust among 
the French Canadian population; I have satisfied them that the 
Union is capable of being administered for their happiness and 
advantage, and have consequently disarmed their opposition to it. 
I have excited among them the strongest feeling of gratitude to the 
Provincial Government, and if my policy be approved by H.M.’s 
Govt., I shall have removed their chief cause of hostility to British 
Institutions, and have added another security for their devotion to 
the British Crown. The lapse of five years, under the recent extra- 
ordinary circumstances of Canada, has created great change in the 
opinions and feelings of men placed in the position of the French 
Canadians. Those who never swerved from their loyalty and whose 
number I believe had been much underrated, feel grievously the 
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hardship of being included in the same punishment of suspicion and 
disqualification with those upon whom it justly fell. “These, on the 
other hand finding themselves wholly unable to resist the power of 
Great Britain, have learned to consider how little they can gain 
by opposing her reasonable demands, and how much they may lose 
by resisting them. The result has been an earnest desire to recover 
the good opinion of the Mother Country, and to be restored to its 
confidence, in a manner consistent with the honor and the pride 
which their separate origin naturally inspires. The Union did not 
offer that occasion: it was imposed upon them without their being 
consulted, (for they had no representation in the Special Council) 
and without regard to their remonstrance. 

The present crisis, however, has offered the occasion; I have 
seized it; and I cannot use terms too strong in expressing to Yr. Lp. 
my conviction that the result will, without the least sacrifice of 
British interests, or the least danger to British Institutions in the 
Province, tend to establish and confirm the principles and main 
intentions of the Union, and thus conduce to make United Canada 
one of the most happy, contented, loyal and prosperous portions of 
H.M.’s Dominions. 

There will, I am aware, be at first a great outcry here among 
a minority in both provinces. This will soon moderate. There 
was.the same when I appointed two talented and irreproachable 
Canadians to the Bench in Lower Canada; but the same parties 
who then complained now declare that they have not, and never 
had, any objection to the admission of French Canadians, even into 
the Government. The change, I know, will be very unpalatable 
to those who approve of an exclusive system of Govt., and who 
wrongly imagine that any favor shown to their opponents is a total 
transfer of power and patronage into their hands. Great efforts will 
be made to convince the people and Govt. of Great Britain that by 
ceasing to maintain an exclusive system, I have abandoned all power 
of control; and the recent history of Canada has rendered it easy 
to create such an impression. If these are allowed to succeed my 
attempt will fail; and though I be permitted to proceed in it, my 
efforts will be paralysed. But if H.M.’s Govt. believe that I have 
not acted in this matter without due consideration and reflection;— 
if they will weigh the various feelings of interest, of prejudice, and 
of animosity which are likely to influence the opinions of individuals 
belonging to the province, against the opportunities which I, a 
Governor-General, possess of collecting and comparing the opinions 
of all parties,—against the absence of all interest on my part except 
for the welfare of the province—and against the sense of grave 
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responsibility under which I have acted—they will not withhold 
from me their prompt sanction and their firm support, which are 
essential to the successful issue of my policy. 
I have &c., 
Cuarces Bacor.? 


3. Bagot to Stanley 


Confidential. 

Lord Stanley, Government House, 
&c. &c. &c. Kingston, 26 Sept. 1842. 

My Lord, 


I received your Lordship’s Confidential Letters of the 1st. and 
3rd. Instant, on Tuesday last, too late for me to be guided by your 
advice, and after the power of acting upon it had passed away. My 
letter of the 8th Inst. will have apprized your Lordship that the 
crisis had arrived, hurried on by circumstances over which I had 
no control, and that I had been obliged to change my course of 
policy, and steer in quite a new direction, to avoid being thrown, 
dismasted and without a rudder, into the trough of the Sea. I could 
not then have written to your Lordship with sufficient fullness to 
have enabled you to understand my position, had I even had time 
to do so—but in the midst of my negociations and distracted by 
incessant interruptions, it was impossible for me to attempt it. 

In order not to keep your Lordship in suspense, I will at once 
acquaint you that my negociations with the French Canadian Party 
have been renewed, and concluded with a success for which I had 
ceased to hope. It is true I have made large concessions, but they 
have increased my power; and I have thereby avoided great sacri- 
fices, which would assuredly have overwhelmed me. 

In my public Despatch of the present date, which I would 
recommend Your Lordship to read before you continue this supple- 
ment to it, I have detailed in a manner intended for the public eye, 
if it should be necessary to point it, the train of events which pre- 
viously and subsequent to my arrival in Canada, have led to my 
recent position and to the necessity of adopting the course which 
I have taken. The information which it contains, will, I trust be 
sufficient to justify me in the opinion of H.M.’s Government, as 
well as of the public, but I must add confidentially a few remarks 
upon some parts of its contents, before I proceed to give your Lord- 
ship a detailed account of the proceedings of the last fortnight. 
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I have stated that all my Executive Council recommended me 
to admit some French Canadians into my Government. No one 
was more strenuous in this advice than the most conservative and 
perhaps the ablest of its members, Mr. Draper, who being appre- 
hensive that they would not come in without Mr. Baldwin, and 
being determined not to sit in the Council with that Gentleman, 
repeatedly tendered me his resignation in order to remove one 
obstacle to Mr. Baldwin’s admission. It was no new opinion on 
the part of the Council; they had advocated it with Lord Sydenham; 
and when it suited his policy, he had adopted it but unsuccessfully. 

I have given a general sketch of Lord Sydenham’s policy—were 
I further to lift the thin veil of success which covers it, much of 
deformity would be found underneath. Towards the French 
Canadians his conduct was very unwise. He made enemies of them 
unnecessarily at a time when he should have propitiated them and 
diminished their objections to the Union. He treated those who 
approached him with slight and rudeness, and thus he converted 
a proud and courteous people—which even their detractors acknow- 
ledge them to be—into personal and irreconcilable enemies. He 
despised their talents, and denied their official capacity for Office. 
In this respect he was mainly right; but there was the lesser reason 
for fearing their power when held in proper check, and for 
endeavouring further to weaken it by measures which will not 
stand the test of justice. Such, for instance, was the cutting off the 
suburbs from the electoral Districts of Quebec and Montreal. His 
alleged reason was to give a commercial representation to these two 
towns; his real reason, well known to his Council, was to secure 
the exclusion of the French from the representation and the acquisi- 
tion of four supporters to his Government. The first point he 
gained, but not the latter, as out of the four Members, three opposed 
him. Another measure open to the same objection, was the choice 
of the chefs-lieux for the District Courts. These he selected in the 
French Counties without any regard to the wants and conveniences 
of the French population, but rather in opposition to them. In one 
case he chose a small and decayed village, in a most inaccessible 
part of the Country, but in the neighbourhood of a population of 
2,000 English, instead of the former chief Town, five or six times 
the size of the other, in the most convenient position, and in the 
centre of a population of 20,000 French Canadians. Can it be 
wondered then that this party, opposed to the Union, and all Lord 
Sydenham’s measures with their utmost force—that they rejected 
his overtures—and endeavoured to overthrow his Government? 

‘The mode in which several of the Elections were carried in both 
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Provinces, but especially in Lower Canada, weakened his position 
with the honest and uncompromising Reformers of the Upper 
Province, and gave even Sir Allan McNab a pretext for annoying 
and opposing him. 

With regard to the position of the Government during the past 
Session nothing could be more precarious or difficult. It was only 
by dint of the greatest energy, and I must add the unscrupulous 
personal interference of Lord Sydenham, combined with practices 
that I would not use, and Your Lordship would not recommend, 
in addition to the promise of the Loan and the bribe of the Public 
Works, that Lord Sydenham managed to get through the Session. 

Afterwards came the day of reckoning. The means and appli- 
ances being exhausted, the power that wielded them being broken 
(alas! how rudely!) up sprung a crowd of malcontents. Those who 
were before opposed to the Government took courage; those who 
were overawed by Lord Sydenham’s boldness or firmness shook off 
their unwilling fealty; all who had or fancied they had, to complain 
of disappointed hopes or broken pledges, joined in the defection. 
Of this I had some experience and warning during the early part of 
the year, but I had no idea of its extent until the approach of the 
Session and the arrival of the Members at Kingston. In this 
Country, where none of the Members reside at or frequent the 
Seat of Government, except during the sitting of Parliament, and 
whose residencies are so far apart, and their community of interests 
so slight, there is very little opportunity of ascertaining their senti- 
ments except when they are collected for the Session. I must 
acknowledge too that I doubt whether there existed during the last 
Session that sentiment of fellowship with the Members of the 
Government which would lead them to correspond with the latter 
during the vacation; or indeed whether the latter had much sense 
of the necessity for taking steps to unite and consolidate their party. 
Lord Sydenham was in fact the sole Government—he decided 
every thing, and did it himself—sometimes consulting his Council, 
but generally foliowing his own opinion, and seldom bringing them 
together or consulting them collectively. To effect this required 
all the energy, activity and habits of business which he individually 
possessed, together with his extraordinary boldness and unscrupulo- 
sity to dealing with individuals. The result was that he barely 
succeeded in getting through the Session, and if he had not been 
prematurely cut off, his health would scarcely have carried him 
back to England. Although it was pretty generally known that he 
was omnipotent in his Council, still much of the blame attributed 
to his measures, was thrown upon his Executive, and all who wished 
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to attack the latter found instruments in measures for which they 
were really little responsible. 

When the Session closed the Executive Council were conscious 
that they could not again face the House, without an accession of 
strength. They accordingly, on my arrival advised that the F rench 
Canadians should be admitted. This I refused—Afterwards they 
proposed Mr. Hincks, with the view of conciliating the Ultra 
Reformers, and a large disaffected district, while they added an able 
financier and debater to their body. To this I consented, on con- 
dition of bringing in at the same time a member of the Conservative 
party, which upon the refusal of Mr. Cartwright, I did in the 
person of Mr. Sherwood. These efforts at conciliation and indeed 
almost all I have attempted, except among the French Canadians, 
have failed, as did most of Lord Sydenham’s. 

Sir Allan McNab’s treachery your Lordship knows. Of him 
I have learned since I recommended him to your Lordship that 
Lord Sydenham said, when pressed to give him an appointment 
that ‘he would not buy a man whom he would have to re-purchase 
every Monday Morning’. While noticing Sir Allan’s name I may 
mention that I find he possesses little or no esteem or respect here}; 
and that he exercises no influence except such as he has recently 
been foisted into by his own vaunts of loyalty and the extravagant 
and absurd demonstrations made to him in England. I do not 
hesitate to speak thus openly, as your Lordship has already some 
insight into his character. 

I found on the assembling of the Members at the commencement 
of this month, that the anticipation of my Council being able to 
command a majority in the House of Assembly, to which I referred 
in one or two of my Despatches, was likely to be disappointed. 
The Conservatives complained of Mr. Hincks’ nomination; the 
Reformers objected to Mr. Sherwood’s. Sir Allan McNab, who 
upon the strength of his new honours, supported I must in justice 
add, by his energy and boldness of speech, has assumed the post of 
leader of the former party, had been intriguing with the French 
(as he did last Session) on his way up to Kingston. If the Con- 
servatives had opposed me in combination with the French party 
and the malcontents whom I had neither time, means, nor inclina- 
tion to win over, my Government would have been left in a large 
minority. Sir A. McNab boasted in the House that it would have 
been 16 or 18,—which the sacrifice of Mr. Sherwood, in order to 
reassure the Reformers, would not have averted. On the other 
hand, if I had displaced Mr. Hincks I might have gained the 
Conservatives, but I would have alienated the whole of the Reform 
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Party, and have occasioned the resignation of my Executive Coun- 
cil, who would not have consented to act with Sir A. McNab, nor 
in the Ultra Conservative Company. My Council too I must 
inform you, had pledged themselves most strongly last Session to 
the responsible system of Government, by Resolutions, of which 
I enclose a Copy; (marked A) and they had apprised me that if 
they were left in a minority, or ina very small majority, they should 
feel themselves compelled to resign, and that as I declined to accept 
their recommendation of admitting the French Canadians, they 
would insist upon my accepting their resignation. 

From this position, with the Session on the point of opening, 
there was no means of rescuing them. The assistance of the Con- 
servatives they would not accept, and if they would, the Reformers 
would have deserted them; the Reformers were not sufficiently 
numerous to save them, without Mr. Baldwin’s party, who would 
not move without the French. The doubtful Members it is obvious 
could not be won over by singulation in sufficient time, and, if they 
had been they would have tripped up the Council before a fortnight 
had elapsed. There remained therefore but the French—and to 
them—without any instructions from Your Lordship, which I was 
anxiously expecting, I was unwilling to make an overture, until 
I found all other resources fail. 

Of course I considered the possibility of changing or reforming 
my ministry, but the same difficulties presented themselves. “The 
Conservatives, who might have been willing to maintain their 
tenure of Office against adverse majorities, were too few to form 
a Council, even if I had taken every Member who had a seat in 
the House. “The Reformers would not have acted with them. The 
French perhaps might, but their admission was the very policy I 
was desirous of avoiding, and what a combination it would have 
been! To unite in the same Council two parties both of whom 
were opposed to the Union (Mr. Cartwright still avows his hostility 
to it) between whom has hitherto existed the most rancorous animo- 
sity—standing in one another’s eyes in the relative position of rebels 
and tyrants—and uniting only to overthrow my Government, 
without a hope of being able to carry it on in combination! If they 
could have attempted it the consequences would have been fatal, 
as the French would have far outnumbered their colleagues, and 
soon have gained the ascendancy, which the others would have 
endeavoured to repress by a ‘loyal’ demonstration and force of arms. 

The Reformers would not have accepted Office except on the 
principle of Responsible Government, and they could not have 
commanded a majority. They would not perhaps have accepted 
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without the French and certainly not with the Conservatives. 
There remained therefore but the French Canadians and Mr. 
Baldwin with his few supporters. 

In considering the question of forming a new Ministry, another 
element of difficulty arose in the great scarcity of fitting materials. 
In England in a House of 650 Members, most of whom are men 
of education, and many of talent, there is ample choice—and if it 
be necessary to seek for strength out of the House, seats can be 
found (tho’ not so easily as formerly) for the new comers. In 
Canada the reverse is in every respect the case. Out of the 84 
Members in the House of Assembly, not above 30, as far as I can 
judge, are at all qualified for Office by the common advantages of 
intelligence and education, and of these ten at least are not in a 
position to accept it; so that my choice is limited to a very small 
number, and further narrowed by the necessity of the parties 
regaining their seats after vacating them. To seek Officers out of 
the House would be almost fruitless, except with a strong Govern- 
ment, as no vacancies would be made for them, and unless their 
opinions were popular, there would be little chance of their being 
elected. You have in Mr. Sherwood’s case acknowledged the 
principle of not admitting persons to the Executive Council without 
their holding a Seat in either the House of Assembly or Legislative 
Council; and as I have shown the small choice which the former 
offers, I have only to add that the latter affords still less, while it 
is improbable that any one of its Members would accept Office. 

For this reason I was unwilling to let my Council be broken up, 
which contained four at least of the ablest men in the Legislature, 
and some of whom it would be almost impossible for me adequately 
to replace. But I had still stronger objections to this course. If 
broken up, it could only have been upon the avowed acknowledge- 
ment of the principle of Responsible Government, which I am most 
anxious to avoid, altho’ obliged tacitly by the Constitution of the 
Province to act upon it, and by which I should have been compelled 
to have recourse to Mr. Baldwin, as the actual and deservedly 
acknowledged leader of the strongest party in the House, and in the 
Country. ‘This was the rock upon which I dreaded to split; the 
waves were fast driving me upon it. I had no escape but the course 
which I adopted, and having thus made your Lordship fully aware 
of my position and my difficulties, I can proceed to narrate the 
course of events and the mode in which, as I believe most success- 
fully and happily I surmounted them. 

I may mention in passing, that a prorogation was impossible, as 
I was in immediate want of supplies; and a dissolution would not 
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have improved my position, With a Conservative Executive, I am 
told some eight or ten seats might be gained by that party, which 
would then count perhaps 20 seats in the House. The French on 
the other hand would gain a few seats in Lower Canada by the 
ejection of Members of the British party. With an Executive 
supported by the Reforming party, little change would take place, 
except in the French Counties just referred to. A dissolution 
therefore was out of the question. 

No resource remained but that pointed out by my Council, 
namely, to negociate with the French unless the announcements 
in my Speech should succeed in turning the Tide—an almost hope- 
less chance. Accordingly I introduced into it as much as I could 
to make it popular; the Loan Guarantee Act was passed; the public 
knew that I had advertised for Bills and was about to draw for 
money on the Treasury. I used the strongest language of hope— 
perhaps unjustifiably strong—with regard to an arrangement re- 
specting the Duties on American and Canadian produce—a subject 
of great interest here—I announced intended improvements in two 
of the most important but very imperfect Acts of last Session—and 
in a less formal manner I allowed my intentions with regard to 
other measures to become known. All however was in vain—My 
Speech delivered on the 8th Instant was received favourably 
enough; it did not offer much handle for comment. The Address 
in reply was, at my personal request, to be moved by a new Member, 
who has since, I understand, shewn a disposition to retreat to the 
(now tory) opposition Camp, and seconded by a Member already 
allied to the Conservatives. That party might have been propitiated 
by such a demonstration of friendship, if they had, under Sir Allan 
McNab’s tutelage, been bent on overturning my Council. This 
I was determined to prevent; I therefore adopted the only remain- 
ing resource and sent for Mr. LaFontaine on the roth. I told him 
that it was my wish to unite the body of the French Canadians in 
the support of my Government, and enquired upon what terms he 
and his party would join it, bringing with them consent and co- 
éperation of the population. He was taken by surprise, and could 
give no definite answer, merely stating that they could not come 
in without Mr. Baldwin, or his assent. I did not hesitate to express 
my objections to Mr. Baldwin; but without insisting upon them, 
I referred him to his friends for consultation with them. The next 
day he returned demanding four places in the Council, with the 
admission of Mr. Baldwin into it. This I confess staggered me. 
The course which that gentleman had adopted under Lord Syden- 
ham’s Government and his supposed extreme views and alleged 
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want of administrative powers, however gifted in debate, and how- 
ever great his conscientiousness which is generally acknowledged 
even by his opponents, made me, as your Lordship knows, most 
unwilling to receive him into my Council. I found however that 
I had no hope whatever of gaining the French party and people, 
who now seemed at my feet, unless I admitted him. I therefore 
consented to receive him upon the express understanding that he 
was to consider himself as brought in by the French Canadian 
party, admitted at their request, and for the sole purpose of enabling 
them to redeem their debt of gratitude to him. I declined to see 
him, or to have any communication with him, throughout the 
negociation; he was of their nomination, and had no share in the 
construction of my Council, except so far as he might influence 
Mr. LaFontaine’s opinion, of which I could be supposed to know 
nothing, By these means, if I succeeded, I should dethrone Mr. 
Baldwin from his post of leader of the French party, and make him 
in my Council, and in the eyes of the public, but a subordinate 
member of the arrangement. ‘To these terms Mr. LaFontaine was 
willing to accede, as far as he was concerned, but as I had only two 
vacancies to offer in my Council, and was only disposed to admit 
a third Member of the party—unless pressed beyond resistance— 
he required the opportunity of further consultation with his friends. 
Thus I had succeeded in avoiding to treat or appearing to treat, 
with Mr. Baldwin and his British friends, and in confining my 
negociations exclusively to the French party. With this of course 
Mr. Baldwin was not well pleased; and I was given to understand 
that he insisted upon the four seats and upon the notion and term 
of ‘reconstruction’ of the Council being applied to the new arrange- 
ment. Upon this ground I was prepared to take a decided stand. 
I was willing to make any reasonable sacrifice to gain the French 
Canadians, but none to propitiate Mr. Baldwin, still less to throw 
away the key stone of my policy, which was to admit the French 
as a part of, or an addition to my old Council, and not to reconstruct 
my Council with Mr. Baldwin and the French as the steeple to it. 

Meanwhile the debate on the Address was adjourned from day 
to day—The House became very impatient—It was known that 
I was negociating with Mr. LaFontaine—The Conservatives pre- 
pared to enter into alliance with the French in opposition, banded 
together, and shewed every disposition to increase my difficulties, 
collecting as many of the doubtful members as would join them. 
‘Time pressed—On the Tuesday Sept. 13th the discussion was to 
commence; Mr. Baldwin had prepared a very violent amendment 
containing an express want of confidence, which in the then existing 
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feeling of the House would almost certainly have been carried. In 
addition to the natural weakness of the Government two of the 
members, and two or three of its supporters were absent. On the 
preceding Evening my Council brought me a memorandum of 
terms, which they recommended me definitely to offer in writing 
(of which I enclose a Copy) with a formal intimation that if I 
declined to act upon it they must resign. I accordingly determined 
to anticipate any further demands, which the improved strength of 
the party might have encouraged them to make, and wrote the 
letter of which a Copy is appended to my public Despatch marked 
A, in which having refused to make any reference to Mr. Baldwin 
as a negotiator in the matter, I made the several offers suggested. 
The justification of these several offers and of the appointments 
since made under them, I transmit in a separate Appendix to this 
letter, marked B. This letter I placed in Mr. LaFontaine’s hands 
on the Tuesday, and was not a little surprised when he told me 
that he could not accept it; as it contained a pledge to secure pen- 
sions to the Officers displaced, which Mr. Baldwin could not on 
principle promise to support, and which they could not undertake 
to carry through the House, with which the power of granting 
such pensions would in the first instance rest. He expressed his 
gratitude, almost with tears in his eyes, for the generosity of my 
offer but declined it—taking however my letter away with him. 
Previous to his visit and while anticipating a successful issue to my 
offer to him, Sir Allan McNab came to me in the name of the 
Conservative party to offer me the support of 16 votes on condition 
of dismissing Mr. Hincks and my two Provincial Secretaries. To 
this proposition, if their alliance would have availed me anything, 
I should have demurred; but I have already shewn that it would 
have damaged instead of improving my position. At 3 o’clock the 
debate began—Finding there was reason to apprehend that my 
offer was not generally known to the French Canadian Party in 
the House, and that a knowledge of it would bring such a pressure 
upon Mr. Lafontaine as would either compel him to withdraw his 
refusal, or bring about the repudiation of his course by the majority 
of his friends, and thus place him in a situation almost fatal to his 
future power, by causing a most important division in the party, 
I empowered one of my Council to read my letter, which under 
the impression that some such course would become necessary, had 
not been made confidential. The effect was almost electrical: It 
did not stop the debate: but on the contrary Mr. Baldwin acquired 
additional force, and made a very vigorous and effective speech 
against the Government, and especially against his former friend 
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and ally Mr. Hincks—a reply ensued—and the discussion threat- 
ened to become very personal and acrimonious. Sir Allan McNab 
was exceedingly bitter and violent. If a division had taken place 
that night a large majority would have voted against the Govern- 
ment; an adjournment however having been moved, an opportunity 
was left for the interference of the French Canadians, which ended 
in Mr. Lafontaine’s withdrawing his refusal, and my agreeing to 
the terms proposed in the correspondence appended to my letter— 
(appendix A in my public despatch) upon which the arrangement 
was concluded. Mr. Baldwin’s amendment was withdrawn—a 
third address slightly altered from the first was passed, almost with- 
out a dissentient voice, and the next night the address of thanks 
already alluded to was passed by 55 to 5, the minority consisting 
of Sir Allan McNab; Mr. Cartwright, a member of the family 
compact; Mr. Moffatt, the sole representative of the old British 
party at Montreal; Mr. Neilson, who approves of the measure, but 
professes to doubt its success, being opposed to the Union, and 
holding his position by resisting it—-with Mr. Johnstone, a man 
of no opinions, who always votes against the Government, because 
they refused him an appointment. 

‘Thus I have triumphantly succeeded. —The House is now pre- 
pared to pass any measure or adopt any course I may suggest. All 
minor questions of contention are for the present thrown over— 
the Civil List will escape attack, perhaps notice. Supplies for a year 
and a quarter will be voted tomorrow in one sum—a few of the 
most essential measures will be passed, and in accordance with the 
desire which has been generally expressed to me by members of 
the House, I shall at an early period prorogue the Legislature until 
February. 

Your Lordship’s letter of the 1st Instant, and its important 
enclosure have led me to expect, if I had not before anticipated it, 
that this change of policy will be both startling and distasteful to 
the Government and perhaps to public opinion in England. I 
regret it, and most exceedingly do I regret the necessity which has 
compelled me to adopt it—but I cannot but hope that the position 
of affairs which is explained in this and my public despatch, and 
the knowledge that I had unfortunately not yet received instruc- 
tions from your Lordship when the crisis so suddenly arrived, will 
justify me in the eyes of the Government, and I am quite prepared 
to leave my justification in those of the public, to the accounts of 
the success of my measure, which will accompany its first announce- 
ment, and will follow it in quick succession. 

I have united in my favor the mass of opinion—British as well 
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as French—both in the House of Assembly and in the Country. 
I have formed a strong, consistent, and united Government, 
founded mainly upon the principles which guided my old Govern- 
ment—for let me assure your Lordship, and it is an important 
element for the consideration of H.M. Government, that the 
struggles in this Country—the main questions being now decided and 
settled—it is not so much for principle as for a share of power and 
place. Men and not measures are for the most part the object of 
contest, of detraction or of admiration—And I feel little appre- 
hensive but that with the majority that I retain of my old Council, 
I can prevent any extravagant attempts of my new Councillors, if 
such were to be made, while I have every reason to believe that 
they and the French Canadian party are determined to show that 
they may safely be admitted to a share of power, by offering every 
just facility, and refraining from any vexatious impediments to the 
march of Government. ‘This disposition publicly avowed by many 
of their leaders, is a new and favorable sign. Should however a con- 
trary course be adopted either in the Council or the House of 
Assembly, your Lordship and H.M. Government must always bear 
in mind that the British party outnumber them in both, and would 
oppose an effectual resistance to them. I have admitted the French 
Canadians not to the control of the Govt. nor to a preponderance 
in it, but only to a moderate share in the public administration of 
affairs. On the other hand any excess on the part of the Reformers, 
if such is to be apprehended, but which I have not observed and 
do not anticipate, will be the more easily repressed by the power of 
the French under the direction of the Government, united to the 
independent Conservative interest, which, under the new arrange- 
ment, will occupy the advantageous and powerful position formerly 
occupied by the French, of the balancing party. 

I have thus my Lord, at a length which I fear will be wearisome, 
but which was necessary to put H.M.’s Government in possession 
of my position, explained the necessity and mode of my change of 
policy. There was but one way to avoid it—by appointing a new 
Executive Council prepared to act without the sympathy and against 
an overwhelming majority of the House of Assembly: by denying 
in toto the principle of Responsible Government, and refusing to 
act upon it, at a crisis which would immediately have brought the 
question to an issue unfavorable to the Government. But having 
before me the Act of Union, Lord John Russell’s despatch of the 
14th October 1839, Lord Sydenham’s avowed policy, the Resolu- 
tions of the House of Assembly last Session, and the present feeling 
and temper of its members, I was not prepared, nor did I conceive 
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H.M.’s Government would be prepared, to adopt such a policy. 
The consequences would have been most disastrous. “The Assembly 
would have stopped the supplies about to be voted—the questions 
which led to the former troubles of Canada would have been 
revived—all attempts to resist the power of the Assembly and the 
tide of public opinion would have failed, and Canada would have 
again become the Theatre of a wide spread rebellion, and perhaps 
the ungrateful separatist or the rejected outcast from British 
Dominion. 

If I should have succeeded in convincing H.M. Government of 
the necessity and propriety of my policy, I would beg to urge upon 
them the vital importance of their marking in the strongest manner 
their adoption of it. This may be done by shewing that they are 
fully prepared to carry out the spirit of that policy, and of the 
Union Act, which cast a veil of oblivion over past disaffection, and 
to remove the brand of rebels from those to whom that Act has 
given all the powers of a representative Government by testifying 
that they consider the settlement of our recently disturbed relations 
with the United States to have removed one of the main grounds 
of apprehension and suspicion with regard to Canada, and that Her 
Majesty’s Government is prepared to repose confidence in the firm 
loyalty of the mass of the Canadian people. An Act of Amnesty 
with the limitations suggested in my despatch No. 195 of the 
present date, would effectually mark Her Majesty’s adoption of my 
policy, and this I would most strongly recommend as a wise, and 
now a safe measure; and I would even solicit it, as the most 
acceptable mark of Her Majesty’s approval of my conduct. 

I have &c. 


CHARLES Bacort.! 
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The following lists show the membership of the Executive 
Council before and after the changes made during the Session of 
1842. The constituencies for which the councillors sat in the 
Legislative Assembly are given in brackets. 


Office. 


President 


Provincial Secretary, 
Canada West 
Provincial Secretary, 
Canada East 
Chairman, Board of 
Works 
Receiver-General 
Inspector-General 
Attorney-General, 
Canada East 


Attorney-General, 
Canada West 
Solicitor-General, 
Canada East 
Solicitor-General, 
Canada West 
Commissioner of 
Crown Lands 


t Appointed by Bagot. 


Old Council. 
R. B. Sullivan (Legis- 
lative Council) 
S. B. Harrison (King- 
ston) 


D. Daly (Megantic) 


H. H. Killaly 
(London) 

J. H. Dunn (Toronto) 

F. Hincks (Oxford) * 

C. R. Ogden (‘Three 
Rivers) 


W. H. Draper (Rus- 
sell) 
Vacant 


H. Sherwood 
(Toronto) * 
[J. Davidson] ? 


New Council. 
Unchanged. 


Unchanged. 
Unchanged. 
Unchanged. 


Unchanged. 

Unchanged. 

L. H. LaFontaine 
(York, Fourth 
Riding) 

R. Baldwin (Rimou- 
ski). 

T. C. Aylwin (Port- 
neuf). 

J. E. Small (York, 
Third Riding). 

A. N. Morin (Sague- 
nay). 


a At that time the office did not carry with it membership in the Council. 
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